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HARPER'S CATALOGUE. 


The attention of gentlemen,in town or country, 
designing to form Libraries a ones their Literary 
Collections, is respectfully ted to Harper's 

talo will be found: to comprise a ares 
proportion of the standard and most esteemed 
works in English Literature—COMPREHENDING 
OVER THREE THOUSAND VOLUMES—which are of- 
fered, in most instances, at less than one-half the 
cost of similar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with wanmes. 


works b 
the nares of the books, be- 
numerous ap pprop riate heads, each 
being followed by the title of every 
work on the subject. Persons desirous of obtainin 

information regardi ~~ land, will fin 

under the name of e coun the title of all 
ooo of travel, history, or 7 ography relating 


there 
‘june Pubiistiess believe this will meet a long-felt 
that, 


whenever books can not be ough any 
bookseller or local agent, applications with remit- 
tance should be addressed direct to the Publishers, 
which will receive prompt 6 attention. 


Sent by mail on “receipt of six cente. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Poets and Poetry vt Lurope. 

A New and Revised Edition, just completed, with 
the addition of 150 pages of entirely new matter. By 
PROF. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Illus- 
trated with engravings on steel. Imp. 8vo. Cloth, 
extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.00. 


The Prose Writers of Germany. 

A New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Biographical Notices, and Translations. By FRED- 
ERICK H. HEDGE, D.D. With six portraits on steel. 
Imperial 3vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, bev. boards, $5. 


The Prose Writers of America. 

With a Survey of the Intellectual History, Con- 
dition, and Prospects of the Country. By RUFUS 
W. GRISWOLD, D. D. Newand revised Edition to 
the presenttime. With a Supplementary Essay on 


the Present Intellectual Condition of the Country. |- 


By Prof. JOHN H. DILLINGHAM. With seven por- 
traits on steel. Imperial 8vyo. Cloth, extra gilt top, 
bev. boards. $5. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


Philadelphia. 
*,.* Sent by mail upon receipt of price, and for 
sale by all the principal booksellers. 
NOW READY: 


A SHORTER COURSE 


IN 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By SIMON KRL, A . 


Author of * First Lessons in English Gram- 
mar,”” **Common School Grammar,”’ 
Composition and Rhetoric,’ &c. 


240 8. Price 75 Cts. 


This book is the result of much study, experience 
and reflection ; and no pains have been spared to 
set it beyond all just grounds of critical censure. 
The condition and wants of schools in this country 
and in Europe have been carefully considered, as 
well asthe advanced state of philological science, 
andthe work has been modified accordingly, so as 
to place it inthe front rank of new and improved 
productions. The following are some of the points 
to which special attention is invited : Ist. The book 
is small, yet it is sufficiently comprehensive in out- 
line,and not deficient in necessary detail. 2d. It 
consists of an oral course, followed by a course of 
Text, in accordance with that method of teaching 
into which the best schools have gradually fallen by 
experience. 3d. The classification throughout is 
new, original, and probably the most simple and 
natural ever given ina grammar. 4th. All things 
relating to the same subject have been brought to- 
gether; while all trashy incumbrances, al] useless 
generalities, and all quackery of expedients, have 
been carefully excluded. 5th. The book excels in 
method, clearness, pithiness, brevity and complete- 
ness; in its definitions, illustrations and exercises; 
in practical utility and adaptation in the school 
room ; and it isstrictly native,—not an imitation of 
Latin or Greek Grammars. 

We shall be pleased to have the work extensively 
examined by teachers, and forthis purpose we will 
wees it, free of postage, on receipt of an the above 
price, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 


AD FIDEM, 
A NEW BOOK, 
By the Author of “ Ecce Ccelum,” 
Will sdon be ready. 


NOYES, HOLMBS & OOMPANY, 


Publishers, Boston. 


& HOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
_ No. 13 Astor Place, New York, 
Catalogues sent Free. 


One 


A NEW NOVEL. 


Published this Day: 


WOVEN OF MANY THREADS. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


This isa story of English and Italian life, by an 
American lady. A residence of many years in En- 
gland and Italy made her intimately acquainted 
with the social characteristics of those countries, 
which her romance reflects faithfully and vividly. 
The author’s familiar knowledge of art has enabled 
her to depict Italiam scenes and customs with un- 
usual force and tidelity. It is believed that this 
novel possesses in a remarkable degree the elements 
of both popular interest and enduring merit, and 
that its readers will confirm the highly favorable 
estimate formed of it by some of those most dis- 
tinguished in the American literary world. 


Paper, 50 cents ; 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
Late TICKNOR & FIELDS, and FIELDS, OsGooD &Co. 


“The Heavenly State’ 
“FUTURE PUNISHMENT.” 


HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


This neat octavo pamphlet of forty pages, contain- 
ing two nted from Plymou wouth Pulpit), 
may be men Newsdealer from The 
American Ni eas Co., or will be mailed post-paid 
on receipt of Twenty Cents, b by 

J. B. FORD & CO., Pablishers, 


39 Park Row, N. Y. 


THE BIBLE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS | = 


Wanted, Men and Women of Christian 
Character. 
Mini epee School Teachers, and all others so dis- 


Sent post-paid, on 


posed, to act as general agents for that new and im- 
rtant book entitled the OPEN BIBLE, or the 
nd of God in the Tuite of Men, by Rev. "JOSEPH 


BERG, D.D. 
Thisework has a great mission to perform, and 
readily receiv the earnest and hearty endorse- 
ment of all evangelical denominations. 
no work presents greater attractions 
lend it their = everywhere. 1 
work for the ti 

Apply for Beonuintive circular and terms. 
the territory you wish, &c. 


gz Prospectus books furnished free of cost. 
J. R. FOSTER & CO 
Lock Box 410, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, 
OFFER A STOCK OF 
Illustrated Books, 
Standard Works, 
Juvenile Books, 
Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, &c., &c., 


FOR 1871. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Macazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Terms $1.50 a year in advance; {5 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. 

Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


oO agents 
as ministers 
t is just the 


State 


Book for aul Christians.” 


SEVEN 
Eight Lectures, by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


16mo. Price, paper, 50 cts., extra cloth, gilt,@1.25. 


This isa book to make men think. It 
has been reviewed from absolutely op- 
posite sides by so many newspapers and 
critics that the circle must be about 
complete, and the book stands firmly 
at the centre, on the true Christian 
ground of Love to God and toman. It 
tells of the good to be found in the seven 
great divisions of the Church of Christ, 
and has attained, in the form of separate 
lectures, an extraordinary circulation 
both in America and Europe. It is a 
live book. 


“These are the sermons on the diflerent denom- 
inations that have excited so much attention. Itis 
quite worth while to mike conspicuous the excel- 
lencies as well as the deficiencies ka bodies of 
Christians to which we co not belo There is 
in this volume. Pres- 


‘*In temporal matters, any fool knows that where 
parties flatly contradict each other, both cannot be 
right; and that it is the folly and insincerity which 
care for no differe ence between a truth and alie,and 
not any real * charity,” which jgnores such con 
diction.’’—The Congregationalis. 


“In this spirit of noble Mr. has 
aim bring out the point ong 
Christians.’’—Christian er of 


“We must commend his kindliness 
position to speak well of his neighbors 

gard his eclec but desirable. But 
we say that he is rhetoric is pure 
and racefu 1, and his attempt is certainly well 
meant.’”’—The Churchman (Episcopalian). 


‘* The spirit which has s postes these discourses 
is excellent, but they seem 8 more calculated to 
do hurt than good.—Standard (Baptist). 


“The author, with rare ability, shows the best 
side “ and puts in a convincing plea, not 
more 2 a for toleration, but esteem und love toward 

e have spent pleasant and profitable hours 
to procure it.’’—Methodist Home J 


The secular press, almost hav-| 


ing no sectarian religious bias, find the book ad- 
mirable. The following two excerpts are given as 
a fair specimen : 
**As we do not belong to the class of indiscrimin- 
of them, we are a more know 
the spirit, the this little “The book 
little, but its thought is large.”"—Toledo (O.) Commer- 


* Points which challenge the approve! of all fair- 

minsee men are set forth by the —— er with great 

of expression, and with rare liberality of 

Feel "His little book commends no tamaen ion 
in sey su bstance of d 


octrine, but maintains that the 
harmony and completeness of the 


Church are fa- 
vored by the reco ition of omens apparently 


hostile to one another.’’—N. Y. 


“We can highly commend the s pag and the ex- 
ecution of this work. Few of us know anything of 
other churches than our own, except through con 
books written against them.’”’— l- 


phia Age. 
{2 The above Hook for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mail on receipt of price. 
(2 Any person sending ONE new subscription for 
CHRISTIAN UNION in addition to his own, will 
copy of this book, post-paid, by mail. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


THE BEECHERS OF TO-DAY. 


Who and what they are; with portraits 
of Henry Ward Beecher, Catharine E., 
Mrs. Stowe, Edward, and Thomas K. 
Beecher, given in Jan. No. PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 30 cts. a number. 
Newsmen have it. Only $3.00a year. New 
vol. begin with Jan. No. Now is the time 
to subscribe. Address 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 
PYUXCHINERLO ENGRAVINGS.—Electro- 


Twenty-five Cents square 
inch ; liberal discount & large orders. Address 


PUNCHINELLO PUBLISHING CO., 
83 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A VALUABL E NE W WORK 
MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


Pg GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
lllustrations. Extra’c loth, $1.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
nee postage free, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
ers 


Published by J. B. LIPPINOOTT & O0., 


715 & 717 Market St., Philade!phia. 
y 
Now Ready, 


SCRIBNERS MONTHLY 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


This Number is even more attract- 
ive than any of the preced- 
ing Numbers. 


It contains, among other notable features, a 
highly important and interesting illustrated article, 
by Prof. T. B. MAURY, on 


“ WEATHER-TELEGRAMS & STORM FORE- 
CASTS BY THE AMERICAN SIGNAL SERVICE,” 
giving an account of the English System of *‘ Storm 
Warnings,” and showing what the U. 8. Government 
has recently accomplished, and is proposing to do, 
in this line. 


“ THE NEW YORK MERCANTILE LIBRARY,” 
by Mr. HASSARD, illustrated,and giving curious 
and valuable infurmation as to the workings of the 
largest lending library in the United States, man- 
aged entirely by young men. 


“SOMETHING ABOUT BALLOONS,” a timely 
and interesting article by J. R. THOMPSON, with a 
number of illustrations. 


A very timely, thorough, and valuable paper, by 
Prof. Baird,on * THE FRENCH CONQUEST OF 
LORRAINE AND ALSACE,” with Map and Medals. 


“* THE BONDAGE OF THE PULPIT,” Mr. WILK- 
INSON’S second article, being supplementary to his 
article in the November number, which has at- 
tracted such universal attention. 


GAIL HAMILTON’S lively and characteristic 
article, ‘‘ CONFERENCE WRONG SIDE OUT.” 


A charming VALENTINE LOVE STORY, by | 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, author of ‘‘ Huldah the Help, rs 
in the December number. 


A most brilliant installmentof MACDONALD’S 
Great Story, “WILFRID CUMBERMEDE,” and 
the continuation of ANDERSQN’S “ LUCKY 
PEER,” with a charming illustration, &c., &c. 


Articles by DR. HOLLAND, on “‘ CANADA AND 
SAINT DOMINGO, “THE TEUTON AND THE 
GAUL, “WHERE ARE THE YOUNG MEN,” 
‘‘HOME AND ITS QUEEN,” &c.. &e. 


Poetry by ALICE CARY, R. H. STODDARD, and 
others; *“‘ THE OLD CABINET,” “ HOME AND 
SOCIETY,” which treats of Furs, Window-Boxes, 
Stationery, Wedding Cards, the Work-Basket, a 
Jewel-Basket ; BOOKS AND AUTHORS AT 
HOME; ETCHINGS,” illustrated; TO-MOR.- 
ROW IS SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY,” &c., &c. 


SCRIBNER & OO, 


654 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST BOOK. 


HUSBAND, WIFE, SON. 


AND 


DAUCHTE 


Life at Home; or, The Family and its 
Members. Including Husbands and Wives, 
Parents, Children, Brothers, Sisters, Employers 


t 


and Employed, the Altarin the House,etc. By | 


REV. WILLIAM AIKMAN, D,D. Tinted paper, 
fancy muslin, bevelled boards. Price, $1.50; full 
gilt, $2. 


“Phe failure to reach the highest happiness of 
martes life, and the best results of family train- 
ee are caused, we may believe, not so much 
beednees as by ignorance or inexperience. If at 
the outset a few cautious and suggestions, founded 
on maturer thought and larger observation, were 
received, mistakes could be corrected and errors 
avoided ‘which tro often occasion lon of 
and sorrow. If this book st shall 
make such su gestions, -_ design will be accom- 
plished. ”—~Author’s Pre 


It is seldom a bookis published which receives 
such universal commendation from the press—re- 
ligious and secular—and from all denominations as 
this. Place this bookin the hands of the friends in 
whom you are interested. 

For sale by all booksellers, and sent. ey mail, post- 
paid, by 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 


389 Broadway, New York. 


NOW READY. 


The Student's Own Speaker. 


A Popular and Standard Manual of Declamation 
-  gnd Oratory, for Sohool, Home, 
and Private Use. 


By PAUL REEVES, 
Author of Popular Standard Dialogues, &c. 


Cloth, extra, 90.; half bound, 75c. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, 


Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street, 


EX-MINISTER WASHBURN 


THE UNITED 8TATES NAVY. 


A RICH HISTORICAL WORE, 


The History of Paraguay 


With Notes of Personal Observations and Remin- 
iscences of Diplomacy under Difficulties. By 
CHARLES A. WASHBURN, Commissioner and 
Minister Resident of the United States at Ascun- 
sion, from 1861 to 1868. In two volumes. Octavo. 
Iltustrated with Maps and Engravings. $7.50. 


Mr. Washburn’s book has been a !ong time in prep- 
aration, but is now.ready for sale and may be 
found in the principal bookstores throughout 
the country. The first volume is a history of the 
country from its earliest discovery and occupation 
by Europeans, until the beginning of those strange, 
intricate and much misunderstood transactions 
which have made so much diplomatic difficulty 
within the last few years. The second is the au- 
thor’s experiences as Minister to that country which 
are of the most exciting and interesting character. 
The book is printed on heavy tinted paper, and 
hand omely bound. 


The Second of the Great Swedish Novels,’ 


BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 

By Mad. MARIE SOPHIE SCHWARTZ. Translated 

from the Swedish by Miss SELMA BORG and Miss 

MARIE A. BROWN. 8vo. Paper $1; Cloth $1.50. 
Fourth Edition of 


COLD AND NAME. 
By the same Author. 


By the Author of “ Why Not?” and “IsitI ?”’ 
The Causation, Course and Treatment of 
REFLEX INSANITY IN WOMEN. 


BY PROF. H. R. STORER, M.D., LL.B. 
1l6mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


For by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


| LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


5 

Littell’s Living Age. 

Among the contents of “ Littell’s Living Age” for 
the Weeks ending respectively January 7th, Mth, 
and 2ist, are Castle St. Angelo, by W. W. Story, 
Blackwood’s Magazine;’? The Personal History 
of Imperialism in 1870, “ Frazer’s Magazine ;” The 
Science of Nonsense, “ Spectator;’” The Future of 
France, Fortnightly Review Browning’s Poems, 
“Saint Pauls;” Louis XIV. as a match-maker, 
‘*Saint Pauls;” The Arts of Destruction. “ Pall 
Mall Gazette American Literature, “ Westmin- 
ster Review;’’ Wesley aud Arnold on War, “ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine; Some Recollections of a 
Reader, ‘ Cornhill Magazine;” Life of Madam 
Beauharnias de Miramion, “ Spectator;” From an > 
Englishman in Spain, * Pall Mall Gazette;’” The 
New Constitution of Germany, “ Spectator;’ the 
continuation in weekly instalments of the new at- 
traction. ‘“ Seed-Time and Harvest, or During My 
Apprenticeship.” translated specially for the pages 
ofthis magazine fromthe ‘* Platt Deutsch” of the 
favorite German author, Fritz Reuter; the con- 
clusion of Earl’s Dene; etc., besides shorter articles 
and poetry. 
The “ Living Age” is also publishing a story by 
George MacDonald, and promises to new subscrib- 
ers for 1871, the last two numbers of 1870, containing 
the beginning of the story, gratis. A good time to 
subscribe. 
The subscription price of this 64 page weekly 
magazine is $8 a Year, or for $10 any one of the 
American $4 magazinés is sent with “ The Living 
Age” for a year.. LITTKLL & GAY, Boston, Pub- 
lishers. 


HERALD OF HEALTH. 
60 Pages, $2 a Year, 20 Cents 2 No. 


THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL, 25 Cta., and $1 
a Year TO CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, & INVA- 
LIDS WHO REQUEST IT. New Subscribers 
WHO SEND DIRECT TO US $2.20 FOR 1871 — 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO A BOOK OF 300 
PAGES AND 100 ENGRAVINGS entitled PH YS- 
ICAL PERFECTION, or HINTS TOWARD 
HUMAN BEAUTY, showing how to acquire and 
retain Bodily Symmetry. Health and Vigor, and to 
avoid the infirmities and deformities of Age, worth 
#1.50. The Scientific Ameriean says, “ THE 
HERALD OF HEALTH contains more Sensible 
Articles than any Monthly that comes to our 
Sanctum.” Address WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
“15 Laight.St., New York. 7 


YOU OUCHT 


to see the NATIONAL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 


TEA 

for 1871 on ESUS THE 

CHRIST, before yon. adopt essons for the 

coming year. ‘will be enlarged 

1871. ry number ve Ibe Send 
pecime early s 

ADAMS, BLACKMER & PUBLISHING 


WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
contains in ev number one complete prize Tor: 
, $1. ew ers a co 
dia’ Pre $100 cash to ed dor 
bs. copy 
Address 8. 8. WOOD, Newburg, N. Y. 


Magnifi 


Clu 


cls 
AGAZIN 
nearly three ines the cost of the subscription. 


) = CS \=,. = = | >= a 
—AND— 
worthy guide in forming the true estimate of lit-| ~~" meaner 
4 erary productions, it is believed this Catalogue will 
-_ | prove especially valuable for reference. 
* 
a 
LY 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIL, No. 3. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ELECANT CIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


POEMS OF HOME LIFE. An exceedingly rich 
and sweet selection, the very flower and heart of 
home in ‘poetry. Square form. $1, cloth : $1.25 
cloth extra. 

THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. A charming 
gallery of Scripture portraits, on tinted paper, 
-richly illustrated with 77 engravings. Small quarto, 
cloth gilt extra, $3.50; morocco extra, $6. 

YOUNG LADY’S GUIDE. Full of most valuable 
thoughts and suggestions. Large 1?mo. $1.25: ex- 
tra, $1.75. 

CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. An elegant compi- 
lation. On tinted paper, $1.50; extra, $2. 

THE SPENCERS. By Rev. Dr. Tyng. 
$1.25. 

NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AMERICA. 23 en- 


16mo. 


gravings. 

BEASTS AND BIRDS OF EUROPE & ASIA. 
20 engravings. 

BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AFRICA. 2 engrav- 
ings. 


WILD BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AMERICA. 
22 engravings. 

Four books of sixty-four pages each, quarto. By 
Mrs. M. A. Hallock, with tine iilustrations, and 
charming pen-photographs of the most famous and 
curious beasts and birds of the four continents. Ll- 
luminated paper covers, each 40 cents; boards 50 
eents each. The fourin one volume, cloth $2; ex- 
tra $2.50. 


Wmo. 12 fine cuts. & cents. 

LUCY WOODVILLE’S TEMPTATION.. 
gravings. $1.00. 

BAND OF SIX, Five engravings. $1.00. 

DORA’S MISTAKE. Sixengravings. 80 cents. 

CHILD’S LIFE OF DANIEL. 12 fine. illustra- 
tions. 75 cents. 

ALONE IN LONDON. 
First Prayer. 60 cents.’ 

THE CHILD’S PICTURES. 25 
cents. 

Also FOUR NEW PACKETS oF BEAUTIFUL 
CADDS. With colored pictorial illustrations and 
attractive lessons. Two packets 32mo., each 20 cents, 
and two large 32mo, each 25 cents. 

Catalogues of the Society’s more than 4,509 publi- 
cations, freely furnished on application. 

» AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 Nassau-St, New York. 
S. W. STEBBINS, DEPOSITARY. 


adil Store, Henry Gurley,4th ave., cor. 23d-st. 
Boston, H. E. Simmons. 116 Washington-street. 
Philadelphia, H. N. Thissell, 1408 Chestnut-street. 


A NEW BOOK, 
By the Author of “‘Step by Step,’’.“‘ Striving and 
Gaining,’’ etc. 


EVERY DAY. 


A Book for Young Ladies. 


“* EVERY DAY’ was the watchword given by Dr. 
John Lee to his children, by which he desired to 
impress upon them the necessity of doing something 
good and useful every day—of continuing in well- 
doing. This phrase gives the key-note to the story; 
but there is a secondary though hardly subordinate 
purposelin the book which gives it its most marked 
character. 
story, there is one—Miss Betsey Prim—who deserves 
special mention. She isatype of the gaunt, grim, 
vixenish, but kind-hearted servant, who figured 
largely in New England country life a generation 
ago. She isa woman of strong originality, and her 
conversation is decidedly spicy. Her explanation 
of her prolonged maidenhood isa fine specimen of 
vigorous narrative, and furnishes useful hints to 
young ladies who may be in doubt as to the real 
qualifications of candidates for their hands. * * * 
The moral of ‘ Every Day’ is one which appeals with 
special force to girls of the present day.”’—From the 
Literary World. 

One handsome yolume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of the price, bys 


NOYES, HOLMES & CO., Publishers, 


7 Washington Street, Boston, | 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


THE WELL-SPRINCG 


Por 1871, 


Ts the only Weekly Paper for Children and 
Youth Published in the Oountry, 
suitable for Sabbath-Schools. 


* ‘The articles are many of them oniginal, from our 
best writers, while the pictures are all attractive 
and beautiful. 

We hope that your school will circulate at least 
twenty copies forthe pew year, and we are confident 
that it will increase the interest in the school, and 
profit the chNdren. 


4 en- 


By the author of Jessica’s 


PRICE. 


For 2 copies and upwards, . .. 60 ets. per ‘copy: 
Postage prepaid in Boston,. . 72 “ 

For Sem1-Monthly issue, one-half these rates. 

For Monthly issue, one-fourth the above rates. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., 


13 Cornhill, Boston. 


THE 


BAPTIST UNION, 


A NEW EIGHT-PAGE 


WEEKLY RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 
Full of VIGOR and INTEREST, 
ADVOCATING 


Union among Baptists, Church Independence 
and Liberty at the Lord’s Table. 


Every Family should 
it. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Terms Only $2 a Year in Advance. 


Live Agents wanted everywhere and good 
Sample Copies sent Free. Addres wii 
THE BAPTIST UNION, 

387 Park Row, New York, 
Or 1b Shepard Building, Chicago, Il). 


MESSRS D. LOTHROP & CQ., Boston, 
publish choice Religious and Sunday-Schoo) 
Books. Catalogues sent by mail. 


* * * Of the dozen personages in the | 


| 


THE BEST — MAGAZINE 


THE CALAXY. 


No Family can afford to do without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD & ATTRACT- 
IVE READING MATTER FOR THE 
MONEY THAN ANY OTHER 
PERIODICAL OR BOOK 
PUBLISHED IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 


THE ‘LEADING NEWPAPERS PRONOUNGE 


THE GALAXY 


THE 


Best and Most Ably Edited American 
Magazine. 


THE CALAXY 
Meets the Wants of Every Member of the Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTICLES BY 
OUR ABLEST WRITERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE AND AD- 
VENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR BEST NOV- 
ELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH N UMBER 

IT HAS HUMOROUS ARTICLES BY MARK 
TWAININ EACH NUMBER, which are acon- 
stant source of delight to the public. 

IN EACH NUMBERIS A COMPLETE REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD OF LITERATURE. 


| Now is the Time to Subscribe for 1871. 
GRANDMAMMA’S TRUNK-FULL OF STORIES. : 


TERMS OF THE GALAX Y.—#4.00 per Year; Single 
Copies, 35 Cents each. 

Clubbing Terms. 

THE GALAXY and ‘* Harper’s Weekly” or “ Ba- 
zar,” or ** Appleton’s Journal” sent to one address 
for a Year for #6.00. The regular price is $8.00: THE 
GALAXY and “ Every Saturday” for $7.00; regular 
price $9 00. With **‘ Our Young Folks” or “ American 
Agriculturist,’”’ $4.50; regular price $5.50. With 
‘** Littell’s Living Age,” $10.00; regular price, $12.00. 

SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 
Enlarged, Improved, Illustrated. 


TWO MONTHS 
FREE! FREE! 


The Most Popular Juvenile Maga- 
zine in America, 


THE . 
LITTLE CORPORAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Entirely Original and First Class. 


All new subscribers for THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
for the new year, whose names and money are sent 
during November and December, wil receive the 
November and December numbers of 1870 FREE! 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL has a larger circulation 
than any other Juvenile Magazine in the world, and 
is gaa the price than any other magazine 
publis 
One dollar and a half a year: $7.50 for six copies; 
single copy 15 cents, or free to any one who will try 
toraiseaclub. Beautiful Premiums for Clubs 
Subscribe NOW. Back numbers can always be 
sent. Address 


SEWELL & MILLER, 
Little Corporal Publishing House, 


Chicago, Hlinois. 


THE 


KNOXVILLE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


The only Republican an Daily in Tennessee. 


The Largest Circulation of Any Pauper 
Published in East Tennessee, or 
Within a Radius of 150 Miles. 


THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


Offered to advertisers seeking business in the iso- 
lated montainous country of which 


KNOXVILLE IS THE METROPOLIS 
and Business Centre. Advertising Rates as low as 
any pager of corresponding circulation. For rates 
or sample copies, address, 

RULE & RICKS, Publishers, 


Knovwville, Tenn, 


E HAVE JUST ISSUED THE LITTLE 
CORPORAL’S 


POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS, 


Being twelve Beautifully Colored Maps as follows: 
1. Ancient World; iggy ry & Cun naan 
Patriarchial Ages 6 

among the Tribes min 


a; 
9. Palestine in the Time of our Saviour: "0: arate; 
of Paul; 12. Modern Palestine. 

nt covers two es (no leaves folded in), 
and I the whole_book is nice pocket size, making the 
neatest set of Maps we have ever seen. 

Bound in three Paper Covers, 
price 25 cts.: vite at Cloth, price 50 cts.; 
same binding, with gilt rede and title, 75 cts. Sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price 

Libera discount to the trade. 


ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., Publishers, 
CAGO, ILL. 


EAST TENNESSEE. 


| The Switzerland of the South. :| 


The many thousands who have been looking 
SoutTH for a more GENIAL CLIMATE and attract ve 
home, and for facts about the 


Climate. Lands, Minerals, 


and the many natural and unsurpassed advantages 
of East Tennessee, will find in the - 


KNOXVILLE WEEKLY OHRONICLE 


The cheapest and most reliable means for obtaining 
such facts. The CHRONICLE isa large eight-page 
Family pet aper, with reading matter on eve 
page. and will make articles upon these subjects 
ae features for 1871, presenting in every WEEK- 

Number carefully prepared articles, filling from 
oa to three columns, givi»g fact~ and figures and 
all a important io persons interested in 

uch matters 


Answers to Corresp: ndents 


be given fully and accurately, and published, 
pew furnishing information every point, 


and only such as is vital and interes 
OF SUBSORIPTION.—Weekly, $2.00 per an- 
num, in advance. Published every Wednesday. 


Address, 
RULE & RICKS, Puablishers, 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 


ONE ME will secure by return mail copies of 

THE BRIGHT SIDE, the cheapest, 

most attractive and most popular young people’s 

paper in the world (all shores ¢ es ), worth three 

times the money. Splendid premiums, and large 
b commissions to agents. Order at once. 


| JOHN B. & CO., Publishers, 


Chicago, Ih. 


MUSIC. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 60 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN eve Sutil 
urday from 4to 5 P.M. ’-M. Doors open at 


SICISMUND LAZAR, Organist, 
Of the Brick Church (Dr. Spring’s), New York. 


-Madame ANNA Vocalist. 
SATURDAY, JAN. 21. 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $100. 


48,000 CHILDREN 


Are now singing from the Sabbath-School Singjng- 
Book, 


SILVER SONG, 
W. A. OGDEN. 


Greatest success of arly baok before the people, 
as shown by the thousands of letters received in its 
praise. Examine it and see for yourselves. 


ne apy: er hun ne y- er riun 
$9 $25. 00 $0 30 $30 00. 


Single copies sent by mail, postage paid, upon re- | 


ceipt of price. Address, 
OW. W. WHITNEY, 
Publisher, Toledo, Ohio. 
Por sale by Book Dealers generally. 


THE 
NEW COMIC SONGSTER. 


Full of Fun, and just the Book for 


Winter Evenings. 

{ It contains the very latest humorous pieces intro- 
duced by the best modern comic singers. There are 
more than one hundred of these popular songs, 
with the melody of each,and a unique lithographic 
illustration onthe cover. * 

Price in boards, cents. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Sunday-School Music. 
YOU WILL FIND THE : 
LATEST, PUREST, AND BEST 


SACRED & SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


At the Rooms of 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 


TEW HALLOWED SONGS.—This new 
work is admirably adapted in size for use asa 
Sacred Song Book in Prayer Meetings, Mission 
Churches, and Sabbath Schools, and contains all the 
best old and new tunes and hymns. 320 pages; mus- 
lin covers ; 50 cents per copy. : 


INGING ANNUAL, 1870.—This book 

contains only new and original music and 
words. A new volume will be issued each year in 
the same form and at the same price. ‘ Scatter 
Seeds of Kindness,” “ Buds of Promise,” “ Jesus 
Welcomes All,” are among the contents for this 
year. 64 pages; floxible covers; 20 cts. per copy, $15 
per hundred. 


SINGING PEOPLE will appear 
in monthly form and illuminated cover, Jan. 
Ist, 1871, with a rich table of contents on the subjeet 
of Congregational Singing, Musical Literature, &c., 
&c. Subscription terms, $1 perannum. Address 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York, 


Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. 


This Book has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 


It is Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music, 


It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
your Sunday-School Singing, 
PUBLISHED BY 


E, PERKINS, 76 East 9th St. N. Y. 
$30 A HUNDRED. 


MoUWenhauer Conservatory of 
Music. 
No. #4 (Old Ho. = Schermerhorn St., corner of 
urt St., Brroklyn. 


Instruction is yl at this Conservatory in the 
following branches :—The Or » Melodeon, Piano- 
Forte, Violin Viclonesiio. K ute, Cornet-a-Piston, 

d Brass’Instruments, Formation and Cultivation 
of es Psy Harmony and Counterpoint, Foreign 

ages, Drawing and "The Mailen- 

ay ag onservatory of Music,” is open all the year. 
Pupils can begin at any time. nners on the Pi- 
ano and Violin are particularly invited to join, in 
order to ood foundation to their future 
F semen Advanced Pupils will find in this Conserva- 
“ory the best t facilities for finishing their studies. 


THE 

UNDAY QHOOL ORKMAN, 
Live Paper for S. S. Teachers, 


And all others interested in the cause of the re- 
ligious education of .our children. 
REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, Editor. 

Price $1.50 a year, in advance. Liberal reduction 
to Clubs. To Ministers only $1 a year, in advance. 

Handy Helps for the Scholar.”’—Delightful les- 
son leaves on the two great popular geries, the Na- 
tional and the Berean. Only 75 cents a hundred. 
Bog SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKMAN is issued Every 


71 Broadway, New York. 
_ Send postage stamps for specimen copies. 


RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The Railroad M “Man’s Paper. | 


Mlustrated ows & Operation per doz. "life Sized Photographs, Ten Dollars, 
eekly ngineering 
Quarto HOLIDAY PRESENTS.— 
emium 
@ | Advertising. scriber to DEMQREST’S MONTHLY AGAZINE 
N. KELLOGG, Publisher, at $3.00, or to DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA, 
‘TERMs: per Annum.'})}< ashington St., Chicaga juvenile monthly 
Will de Four Dollars after January 1.1871. -at and secure one of these 


Pianos at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


GEO. STECK & CO., 


Grand. 


Square, 
AND 


Upright 
PIANOS, 


Call the attention of the public to the general re- 
vision of their price-list. 


These Pianos, having been in use for over fifteen 


| years, stand unrivaled in regard to fine and sympa- 


thetic tone and durability of construction, adapted 
for every climate. 


These instruments are now offered Pwenty per 
Cent. lower than formerly. 


Special attention is called to their 


NEWLY INVENTED 


Cabinet Grand or Upright Piano, 


Which combines the sonorous tones of a Grand and 
the sweetness of a Square Piano. 


It is pronounced by all competent judges 
_ by far the finest and MOST PER- 
FECT PIANO of this Class 
ever made. 


This Invention is Secured by Letters 
Patent. 


The public are invited to call and try these instru- 
ments. 


WAREROOMS : 


STECK’S HALL, 


Between Broadway and 4th Av. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED 
WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who neve carefully compared " 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hénce they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 
LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


EK. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


Butiders of werful ORGAN; the 
large O e PLYMOUT RCH , Brook- 
hn, an many hundreds of all 
‘ slnes, in every part of the country, and of all denom- 
nations. 


Represented in New York by : 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


A GREAT OFFER !! 


HORACE WATERS, 48! Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’ and Chickering’s, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 bien corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or M odeons, for sale or 
rent, at very low prices, forcash. Their HALLET 
DAVIS CO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. Their 
Pv tock of second-hand Pianos and Melodeons is very 
ne and very cheap. They sell on small monthly 
ox Angelica, are super ou can im 
there always. Pianos and 


Chromos, Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactuned by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & OO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y.,opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


OCK WOOD. PHOTOGRAPHER 839 
Brordway. FIRST PREMIUM AMERICAN IN- 


Im Cards, $6 per doz.; Cartes de Visites, $3 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 
The Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS---NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application to 


AMERICAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 
524 Bioadway, N. Y. 


Bickford Family Knitting Machine, 


The Oldest, Most Practical and the Best. 
I can knit a Stocking complete without taking tt 
from the Machine till it is finished.—BURKE L. 
FITZGERALD, Canaan, Me....The more I use it, 
the better I like it.—Mrs. CRosBY CURTIS, Medina, 
O.... Altogether it works beyond my expectations.— 
MRS. ALVIRA WALKER, Malone, N. Y. 

Send for our Descriptive Circular, which alse 
contains many similar recommendations. Price 
$25. Address. 

Bickford Spinner & Knitting Machine Co,, 


35 Broomfield St., Boston, Mass 


W.A. WILLARD &CO., 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


. 77 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-CLASSES, 


No. 82 Bow 
(Above Canal Street), YORK, 


JAMES SHARKEY, - 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY, 
5th Ave., 23d and 2th Ste., 


BROOKLIN, 
Military and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
Tombs, Vaualts, Fences, etc., 
Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
large and varied assortment of 


Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 


Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


BELLS. 


For Churches, Academies, Techorios, Fire 
Alarms, &c., “Pure Bell. Metal (Copper and 
Tin), Warranted and fitted with improved mount- 
ings at lowest cash prices. Also AMALGAM 
LLS, at 20 cts. per Ny Catalogues sent free. 


8.8. DAVIS, 5 Dey St., N. Y: 


MENEELY'S BELL  FOUNDERY 


WEST TROY, Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Church, Academy, Factory and other or em matte 
of Co per and n, warranted satis and 
moun with our ew Patent Rotary Yoke, the 

‘or prices an ogues a 

A. & MENRELY, 
West Troy, N. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell a 
ROY, N. al 


men Church, 
other Bells nstantl 
of genu 


ne Bell 
Rotary the 

ever u WA SATISFACTORY. 
Tilustaated Catalogue sent free upon appli- 


tion to 
JONES & CO. Troy; N. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superiot quality of Church, Asee- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, Tower-Cl 
Steamboat, Court-House, arm and other Bells sot 
pure copper and tin, mounted =! ron most approved 
and warran talognes sent free. 
dress MENEELY Troy, N. 


etal (Copper Fan Tin). H 
(Coppe and most 


HOM EOPATHIC 


Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 Grand Street, New York. 
234 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


y on hand a full assortment of M 
an ks for Physicians row f y use. 
per mail promptly attended to 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nituous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 


THE BEECHERS OF TO-DAY. 


Who and what they are; with portraits 
of Henry Ward Beecher, Catharine E., 
Mrs. Stowe, Edward, and Thomas K. 
Beecher, given in Jan. No. PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 30 cts. a number. 
Newsmen have it. Only $3.00 a year. New 
Vol. begin with Jan. No. Nowis the time 
to subscribe. Address 

8S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


First4Class, Popular 


BOOK TO CANVASS 
Lady Agents Preferred. 


This book, already meeting a very large onto, isa 
new and much-n ed manual forthe fami en- 
titled by Dr. 8. Wack 

D -C. it is a comple am reatise — 
otherhood, treatin 


of hy bor, the Nurs- 
ng of Infants, the Diseases of Childre 
d ucation of Youth, Reflections 
— the Me 
and r Press. Li he Medea 
the appearance of ain} ota with real 
dictated pure aud liberal spirit, 
ell th mo her. 
at a 


any a 
pe that the Bas will Sell 80 well 
Pill be demanded.”—American 
server. 


“ The volume is really meritorious. It contains 
great amount of information of which not only 
wives and mothers, but young physicians, 
and 0 ad ones, too, would do well to ssess them- 
selves.’”—U. 8S. Medical and Surgical Journal. 


J.B. FORD &CO., Publishers, 
89 Park Row, New York City. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. IIL, No. 3.] 


NEW YORK, 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 18, 8, 1871. 


(Waore No. 56. 


| MY JOY IS NOT IN ME. 
BY FANNY M. BARTON. 


ROSEBUD, in June weather, 
Opened its fragrant heart ; 
And softly sighed and wondered 

As its pink leaves fell apart ; 

Then looking to the sun, 

It said, this lovely one, 
** My life is not in me, 

It cometh down prom thee.”’ 


A violet on the hill” 
Awoke in sweet surprise, 
Won into happy life sie 
By tender April skies; 
And thrilled with love, it said, 
Bowing its gentle head, 
** My joy is notin me; 
It comes, O, sun, from thee.’’ 


Thus like the violet, 
And like the rose, my heart,— 
Beneath the Sun divine, 
Its petals fall apart. 
Warmed by the streaming rays 
To life and love, it says: 
** My joy is notin me; 
It comes, O, God, from thee.” 


~ 


LETTERS OF MARQUE. 
NO. 8. 


O-you believe in Natural Bone-Setters? Ido 

not mean a breed of dogs, but of peaple, bonus- 
born (wohlgeboren) so to speak, who are thought to 
have a splendid knack, without study or any 
knowledge of anatomy or physiology, at setting 
and mending bones that have been broken, and 
curing people of lameness, of spring and autumn 
halt, and all sorts of bone troubles. The regular 
practice surgeons call these human setters, quacks. 
One of them was examined in court the other day 
on a case of mal-practice. In reply to inquiry as 
to the nature of the injury, he said the patient 
“‘had busted the hgaments of his knee.” Further, 
it had got “ eallous,” and when asked what “ cal- 
lous” was, he replied that “there was water into 
it.” And yet this humble. disciple is one of the 
said-to-be successful bone-setters, belonging, | 
believe, to a bone-setting family, who take to it as 
naturally as a native of Ballyshannon does to 
breaking bones. 

We have all known some man born with a knack 
of “fixing things,” a handy person, who could do 
more with his jack-knife than a skilled mechanic 
could with his fine tools, in the way of “ tinker- 


ing;”’ a slow, good-natured, patient, ingenious] 


person, and a good whistler—reckoned by his 
neighbors a “nateral genius.” The popular notion 
is that he can do anything better than if he had 
been educated and trained in the best methods. 
Precisely so it is popularly supposed that some 
men (hereafter it will be women also), are born 
doctors and surgeons. The idea is that of Dog- 
berry, that “to write and read comes by nature.” 

I think we must allow that there is still great 
popular prejudice against education, especially 


' against science. There are a great many intelli- 


es are still under the influence 


gent people, among the most enlightened, who will 
now employ a natural bone-setter in preference 
to an educated surgeon, thus practically saying 
that all the knowledge of the structure of the hu- 
man body acquired since the day of Vesale is stuff 
and lumber, and not to be compared to the born 
knack of knowing what to do for broken bones, 
and “ busted ligaments.” Our best educated class- 
superstition in a 
dozen ways. They will follow’after quacks and 
charlatans almost as much as the uneducated, and 
they probably buy their share of the quack-medi- 
cines. They believe a little in unlucky days. 
There are people who will wear a stocking wrong- 
side out all day, if they happen to put it on so, 
because it will bring ill-luck to turn it. People 
still try to see the new moon over the right shoul- 
der, and feel relieved when they have done so. 


_ Many people would be incredulous if told that the 


prayer of faith would not keep them from sickness, 
when they had eaten half a mince-pie before going 
to bed. We, who wonder that King George—not 
a hundred years ago,—could have been followed 
by crowds to be touched for the “ evil,” run after 
Dr. Newton, who bids the bed-ridden to run up 
and down stairs, and they are said to*do it. It is 
our impression, without going into the subject, 
that the next age will regard this as one of rather 
g£Toss superstition. 

But, after all, is there not something beyond all 
this? For they say that the natural bone-setter 
does often succeed, and sometimes when skillful 
practitioners have failed. Is there not some ad- 
vantage in ignorance? Is there such a thing as 
being educated to the point of timidity? If a man 
knows exactly every bone, muscle, tendon, nerve, 
membrane, vein, and artery, in a limb, he appreci- 
ates the danger of moving at all, and he may hes- 
itate to do what should be done, for fear of injury. 
But your “ natural” has no such scruples, He only 
knows that the thing is “busted” and he® yanks ” 


1 have grace, and faith, and a single purpose to help 


thought of the day. 


it straight. Heis troubled with no knowledge of | 


delicate mechanism. I am not sure but Nature has 
considerable sympathy with that sort of workmen. 
She herself is not always over nice; she likes to 
have things strong, but she patches up rather 
roughly sometimes. It may be that she takes hold 
cordially with one of these natural saw-bones, who 
smashes a good many little things to get at the 
main thing, and seconds his rough surgery. 

I don’t believe in the natural bone-setter, or be- 
lieve that any man is born to see through a paving 
stone without cutting a hole threugh it, yet there 
is no end of moralizing that he might give rise to. 
You can remember when Elder Knapp, and that 
sort of preacher used to go about the country. 
Weren’t they the natural bone-setters of the pulpit? 
They were not skilled in theology, they had not 
the training of the schools, they were not critical 
Biblical scholars, they did not understand the laws ' 
of the d, nor human nature in its more delicate 
and intricate manifestations. Yet they saw that 
there were sinners and sin, and they went at the 
cure with an ignorance and a roughness that were 
almost brutal. They had faith in their remedies 
and faith in themselves, and they cured, it is re- 
ported, a great many people. How many they 
injured I do not know. The curious part of it is 
that crowds flocked to hear them, among them 
very intelligent people, and seemed to like the 
rough treatment. You know that in one of our 
best denominations there was a prejudice against 
the education of ministers, not many years ago. 
People seemed to think that the natural bone-set- | 
ter was better than the skilled. 

Now it is true that a good many educated | 
preachers do not have as much effect upon their 
congregations as these rough practitioners used to. 
have, and I see that the ineffectiveness of the mod- | 
ern pulpit is a good deal talked about. But I am 
not willing to attribute it to culture. The schools. 
of Paris and Vienna cannot- make a good surgeon 
of a man who has no appetite for surgery ; but that 
does not lessen my faith in an educated surgeon 
over an ignorant one. There is no learning, no 
culture, no accomplishment that cannot be brought 
into the service of the ministry to make the mod- 
erp pulpit more powerful; but the preacher must 


his fellow-men. Without a real “call” I suppose 
no man can be a successful minister, but given 
this, his power will depend upon his use of all the 
resources of his day. 

Probably men are efficient in their generation 
according to their adaptation to its wants and cir- 
cumstances. What we need to-day is, preachers 
of the highest talent, and I fear that the pulpit 
does not get its fair proportion of the ablest men, 
as compared with the other professions. Without 
the purest piety and the most entire sincerity, of 
course a man is useless in the pulpit, whatever his 
gifts; but as the community is on a higher level 
of intelligence than it was fifty years ago, the 
preacher must respond to that advances He can 
only retain his position, draw people of all sorts to 
listen to his teachings (never more needed than 
now), and accomplish a great work, by putting 
himself in sympathy with the life, learning, and 
DUDLEY. 
The Larches, Jan. 7. 


MY WIFE AND 1; 
3 OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER 8TOWE, 
Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER 
AN OUTLOOK INTO LIFE. 

coming baek to my native town was an 
event of public notoriety. I had won lau- 
rels, and as I was the village property, my laurels 
were duly eommented on and properly appreci- 
ated. Highland was-one of those thrifty Yankee 
settlements where every house seems to speak the 
people so well-to-do, and so careful, and progress- 
ive in all the means of material comfort. There 
was not a house in it that was not in a sort of 
healthy, growing state, receiving, from time to 
time, some accession that showed that the Yankee 
aspiration was busy, stretching and enlarging. 
This had a new bay-window, and that had a new 
veranda; the other, new, tight, white picket 
fences all round the yard. Others rejoiced in a 
fresh coat of paint. But all were alive, and appa- 
rently self-repairing. There was to every house 
the thrifty wood-pile, seasoning for winter; the 
clean garden, with its wealth of fruit and its gay 
borders of flowers ; and every new kind of flower, 
and every choice new fruit, found somewhere a 

patron who was trying a hand at it. 
Highland was a place worth living in just for 
its scenery. It was at that precise point of the 


country where ithe hills are inspiriting, viva- 


eious, reminding one of the Psalm, 
hills rejoice on every side!” Mountains are grand, 
but they also are dreary. For a near prospect 
they everpower too much, they shut out the sun, 
they have savage propensities, untamable by man, 
shown once in a while in land-slides and freshets ; 
but these half-grown hills uplift one like waves 
of the sea. In summer they are wonderful in all 
possible shades of greenness ; in autumn they are 
like a mystical rainbow—an ocean of waves, flam- 
boyant with every wonderful device of color; and 


even when the leaves are gone, in November, and f 


nothing left but the bristling steel-blue outlines 
of trees, there is a wonderful purple haze, a veil 
of dreamy softness, around them, that makes you 
think you never saw them so beautiful. 

So I said to myself, as I came rambling over hill 


aml dale back to the old homestead, and met my 


mother’s bright face of welcome at the door. I 
was the hero of the hour at home, and everything 
had been prepared to make me welcome. My 
brother, who kept the homestead, had relinquish- 
ed the prospect of a college life, and devoted him- 
self to farming, but looked on me as the most 
favored of mortals in the attainments I had made. 
His young wife amd growing family of children 
clustered around my mother and leaned on her 
experience; and as every one in the little village 
knew and loved her, there was a general felicita- 
tion and congratulation on the event of my return 
and my honors. 

“See him in his father’s pulpit afore long,” 
said Deacon Manning, who called the first evening 
to pay his respects ; “ better try.his hand at the 
weekly prayer meeting, and stir us up a bit.” 

“TI think, Deacon,” said I, “I shall have to be 
one of those that learn in silence, awhile longer. 
I may come to be taught, but I certainly cannot 
teach.” | 

“Well, now, that’s modest fora young fellow 
that’s just been through college! They commonly 
are as feathery and highflying as a this year’s 
rooster, and ready to crow whether their voice 
breaks or not,” said the deacon. ‘Learn in si- 
lence !’ Well, that ’ere beats all for a young man!” 


I thought to myself that the good deacon little. 


knew the lack of faith that was cgyered by my 
humility. 

Since my father’s death, my mother had made 
her home with my Uncle Jacob. All her children 
were dispersed and settled in life, and -the new 
minister and bis young wife took up their abode 
in our old homestead. My Uncle Jacob had no 
children. Aunt Polly, his wife, was just the soft- 
est, sleekest, most domestic dove of a woman 
whose wings were ever covered with silver. I 
always think of her in some soft, pearly silk, with 


a filmy cap, and a half-handkerchief crossed over a 


gentle, motherly bosom, soft moving, soft speak- 
ing, but with a pair of bright, hazel eyes, keen as 
arrows to send their glanees into every place in 
her dominions. Let anybody try sending in a 
false account to Aunt Polly, and they will see 
that the brightness of her eyes was not merely 
for ornament. Yet everything she put her hand 
to went so exactly, so easily, you would have said 
those eyes were made for nothing but readiag,— 
for which Aunt Polly had a great taste, and for 
which she found abundance of leisure. 

My mother and she weré enjoying together a 
long and quiet Saturday afternoon of life, reading 
to each other, and quietly and leisurely discussing 
all that they read,—not merely the last novel, as 
the fashion of women in towns and cities is apt to 
be, but all the solid works of philosophy and lit- 
erature that mark the times. My uncle’s house 
was like a bookseller’s stall,—it was overrunning 
with books. The cases covered the walls; they 
crowded the corners and angles; and still every 
noteworthy book was ordered, to swell the stock. 

My mother and aunt had read together Lecky, 
and Buckle, and Herbert Spencer, with the keen 
critical interest of fresh minds. Had it troubled 
their faith? Not in the least; no more than it 
would that of Mary on“the morning after the re- 
surrection! There is a certain moral altitude 
where faith becomes knowledge, and the bat- 
wings of doubt cannot fly so high. 

My mother was dwelling in that land of Beulah, 
where the sun always shineth, and the bells of 
the heavenly city are heard, and the shining ones 
walk. All was clear to her, all bright, all real, in 
“the beyond ;” but that kind of evidence is above 
the realm of heavy-footed reason. The “joy un- 
speakable,” the “ peace that passeth understand- 
ing,” are things that,cannot be passed from hana 
to hand. Else I «m quite sure my mother would 
have taken the c:own of joy from her head and 
the peace from her bosom, and given them to 
me. But the “ white stone with the new name” is 
Christ’s gift to eich ior himself, and “no man 
knoweth it save he that receiveth it.” 

But these witnesses who stand gazing into 
heaven are not without their power on us who 
stand lower. It steadied my moral nerves, so to 


—“The little | speak, that my mother had read and weighed the 


words that were making so much doubt and shak- 
ing; that she fully comprehended them, and that 
she smiled without fear. 

She listened without distress, without anxiety, 
to all my doubts and falterings. ‘“ You must pasa 
through this; you will be led; it will all come 
right,” she said; “and then perhaps you will he 
the guide of others.” 

Thad feared to tell her that I had abandoned 
the purpose of the ministry, but I found it easy. 

“T would rot have you embrace the ministry for 
anything but a true love,” she said; “any more 
than 1 would that you should marry a wife for 
any other reason. If ever the time comes that 
you feel you must be that, it will be your call; but 
you can be God’s minister otherwise than through 
the pulpit.” 

“Talk over your plans with your uncle,” 
said ; “ he.is in your father’s place now.” 

In fact, my unele, having no children of his 
own, had set his heart on me, and was disposed to 
make me heir, not only to his very modest per- 
sonal estate, but also to his harvest of ideas and 
opinions,—all that backwater of thoughts and 
ideas that accumulate on the mind of a man who 
thinks and reads a great deal ina lonely neigh- 
borhood. So he took me up as a companion in 
his daily rides over the country. 

“Well, Harry, where next?” he said to me the 
day after my return, as we were driving together. 
“What are you about? Going to try the min-, 
istry ?” 

“T dare not; Iam not fit. I know father wanted 
it, and prayed for it, and nothing would be such a 
joy to mother, but——” 

My uncle gave a shrewd, sidelong glfnce ov 
me. 

“T suppose you are like a good many fellows: 
an education gives them a general shaking up, 
and all their beliefs break from their lashings and 
go rolling and tumbling about Tike spars and oil- 
casks in a storm on ship-board.” 

“Tecan’t say that is true of all my beliefs; but 
yet a great many things that I tried to regard as 
certain are untied. I have too many doubts for a 
teacher.” 

“Who hasn't? I don’t know anything in 
heaven or earth that forty unanswerable questions 
can’t be asked about.” 

“You know,” answered I, “ Tennyson says, 

‘** There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.’ ”’ 

“Hm! that depends. Doubt is very well asa 
sort of constitutional crisis in the beginning of 
one’s life ; but if it runs on and gets to be chronic, 
it breaks a fellow up, and makes him morally spind- 
ling and sickly. Men that do anything in the 
world must be men of strong eonvictions; it 
won't do to go through life like a hen, craw- 
crawing and lifting up one foot, and not know- 
ing where to set is down next.” 

“ But,” said I, “ while I am passing through the 
constitutional crisis, as you call it, is the very — 
time I must make up my mind to teach others on 
the most awful of all subjects. I cannot and dare 
not. I must be a learner for some years to come, 
and I must be a learner without any pledges, ex- 
pressed or implied, to find the truth this way or 
that.” 

* Well,” said my er ; “Pm not so greatly 
concerned about that—the Lord needs other min- 
isters besides those in the pulpit—why, man, the 
sermons on the evidences of Christianity that have 
come home to me most have been preached by lay 
preachers in poor houses and lonely churches by 
ignorant men and women, and little children.” 
“'There’s old Aunt Sarah there,” he said, pointing 
with his whip toa brown house in the distance, 
“ that woman is dying of a cancer, that slowly eats 
away her life in lingering agony, and all her de- 
pendence is the work of a sickly, consumptive 
daughter, and yet that womanis more than re- 
signed, she is so cheerful, so thankful, so hopeful, 
there is such a blessed calm peace, and rest, and 
sweetness in that house, that I love to go there. 
The influence of that woman is felt all through 
the village—she preaches to some purpose.” 

“Because she knows what she believes,” I said. 

“It was the same with your father, Harry. 
Now my boy,” he added, turning to me with the 
old controversial twinkle in his eye, and speakines’ 
in a confidential tone—“ The fact is, I never agreed 
with your father doctrinally, there were weak spots 
in his system all along, and I always told him so. 
I could trip him and floor him in an argument, 
and have done it a hundred times,” he said, giving 
a touch to his horse. 

I thought to myself that it was well ciate 
that my father wasn’t there to hear that state- 
ment, otherwise there would have been an im- 
mediate tilting match, and the whole ground to be 
gone over. 

“Yes,” he said ; 


she 


S it wasn’t mainly in your 
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father’s theology that his strength lay—it was the 
Christ in him—the great warm heart—his crystal 
purity and simplicity—his unworldly earnestness 
and honesty. He was a godly man and a manly 
man both, and he sowed sced all over this State 
that came up good men and good women. Yes, 
there are hundreds and Lundreds in this State to- 
day that are good men and good women, mainly 
because helived. Thai’s whatI call success in 
life, Harry, when a man carries himself so that he 
turns into seed-corn and makes a harvest of good 
people. You may upset a,man’s reasonings, and 


Christian life you can’t upset, it will tell. Now, 
Harry, are you going to try for that?” 

“God helping me, I will,” I said. 

' “You see, as to the theologies,” he added, “I 
think it has been well said that the Christian 
world just now is like & ship that’s tacking, it 
has lost the wind on one side and not quite got it 
on the other. The growth of society, the develop- 
ment of new physical laws, and this modern scien- 
tific rush of the human mind is going to modify 
the man-made theologies and creeds—some of 
them will drop away just as the blossom does 
when the fruit forms, but Christ’s religion will be 
just the same as ever—his words will not pass 
away.” 

“ But then,” I said “ “ne are a whole labyrinth 
of perplexing questions about this Bible. What 
is inspiration? What ground does it cover ?-How 

-much of all these books is inspired ? What is their 
history ? How came we by them ? What evidence 
have we that the record gives us Christ’s words 
uncorrupted ?” 

“Tf you had been brought up, J ustin Martyr's 
time or the days of the primitive Christians, you 
would have been put to study all these things first 
and foremost in your education, but we modern 
Christians, teach young men everything else ex- 
cept what we profess to think the most important, 
and so you come out of college ignorant, just 
where knowledge is most vital.” 

* Well, that is past praying for now,” said I. 

“Yes; but even now there is a way out—just as 
going through a bog you plant your foot hard on 
what land there is, and then take your bearings— 
so you must do here. The way to get rid of doubts 
in religion, is to go to work with allour might and 
practice what we don’t doubt; and that you can do 
whatever your calljng or profession.” 

“IT shall certainly try,” said I. 

“For example,” said my uncle, “There’s the 
Sermon onthe Mount. Nobody has any doubt 
about that, there it lies—plain enough and enough 
of it—not a bit of what’s called theology in it. Not 
a word of information to settle the mooted ques- 
tions men wrangle over, but with a direct answer 
to just the questions any thoughtful man must 
want to have answered when he looks at life. Is 
there a Father in the heavens? Will he help us if 
we ask? May the troubles of life be our discip- 
line? Is there a better life beyond? And how 
are we to get that? There is Christ’s philosophy of 
life in that sermon, and Christ’s mode of dealing 
with actual existing society ; and he who under- 
takes in good faith to square his heart and life by 
it will have his hands full. The world has been 
traveling eighteen hundred years and not come 
fully intothe light ofits meaning. There has never 
been a Christian State or a Christian nation, ac- 
cording to that. That document is in modern so- 
ciety just like a lump of soda ina tumbler of 
vinegar, it keeps up a constant commotion, and 
will doso till every particle of life is adjusted on its 
principles. The man who works out Christ’s teach- 
ings into a palpable life-form, preaches Christian- 
ity, no matter what his trade or calling. He may 
be a coal heaver or he may be a merchant, or a 
lawyer, or an editor—he preaches all the same. 
Men always know it when they meet a bit of 
Christ’s sermons walking out bodily in good deeds, 
they’re not like worldly wisdom, and have asmack 
of something a good deal higher than common 
sense, but when people see it they say, “ Yes— 
that’s the true thing.” Now one of our Presid- 
ents, General Harrison, found out on a certain day 
that through a flaw in the title deeds he was owner 
to half the city of Cincinnati. What does he do? 
Why, simply he says tohimself, ‘ These people have 
paid their money in good faith, and I’ll do by them 
as I’d be done by,’ and he goes to a lawyerand has 
fresh deeds drawn out for the whole of ’em, and 
lived and died a poor, honest man. That action 
was a preaching of Christ’s doctrine as I take it, 
and if you'll do as much whenever you get a 
chance, its no matter what calling you take fof a 

pulpit. So now tell me what are you thinkyag of 
setting yourself about ?” 
To be Continued. 


STUDIES IN HEBREW HISTORY. 
BY THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


IV. HOW WEAKNESS IS SOMETIMES WICK- 
EDNESS. 

Parr there is no king in history, certainly 
no king in Hebrew history, who has acquired 
amore unenviable reputation than Ahab, the son 
of Omri, and the seventh king of Israel. Yet we 
miss wholly the moral of his life’s story if we im- 
agine that he was a monster in disguise, an incar- 
nation of deliberate and diabolic wretchedness. 
On the contrary he was a man not without good 
impulses, and even noble capabilities. His con- 


_ Science slumbered, but was never wholly dead. 


He was not incapable of remorse, and of what 


appears to have been genuine repentance. He was | 


not incapable of high and noble resolves, only of 
executing them against a will stronger ‘than hie 
own. I know not that any one sin is recorded 
of him as heinous as David’s treacherous murde) 
of Uriah. I know not that there is any reason tc 
doubt that his sorrow, under the reproof of Elijah. 
was as sincere and unfeigned as that of David un 

der the rebuke of Nathan. The one fatal act of 
his life was his marriage. The one fatal genius 
who haunted him through life, and has covered his 
name with infamy ever since, was Jezebel, whose 
wery name, “chastity,” is a piece of bitter irony. 


his theology may go to the dogs, but a brave | His weakness was his wickedness. The moral of 


his life is simply this: Behold how low a man not 
destitute of generous impulses and. noble aspira- 
tions may fall, if he has not the strength to resist 
a will stronger though more unscrupulous than 
hisown. Had Ahab possessed a different wife his 
reign might have been a prosperous one, and his 
name an honored name in Hebrew history. 

At the time of his ascension to the throne of 
Israel, its separation from Judah and Jerusalem 
was an accomplished fact, but, though its religion 
was corrupt, it was not wholly heathen. The 
calves of Dan and Bethel were worshiped, but as 
the symbols of the God who led the Israelites out 
of Egypt. The degenerate priesthood whom Jer- 
oboam had appointed were bad enough, but still 
they were or pretended to be the priests of Jeho- 
vah. As the crucifix, the Virgin Mary, and the 
mass corrupted, without supplanting Christianity 
so the idolatry of Jeroboam, corrupted without de- 
stroying Judaism. As the religion of the middle 
ages was a mongrel mixture of heathen rites and 
Christian doctrine, so the religion of Israel unde) 
Jeroboam had been an incongruous admixture oi 
Egyptian ceremonies and Mosaic ideas. — 

Ahab married, at the very outset of his reign, 
Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zidon- 
ians. She was a woman of singular fascination, 
and he was not able to deny her the privilege of 
bringing with her into Israel the worship of hei 
god Baal. A temple to the Phoenician idol was 
erected in Samaria. This first step was followed 
by a second. His wife demanded that the religion 
which she had introduced should be made the 
State religion. She called for the extirpation of 
the prophets of Jehovah. Her arguments havc 
not been preserved, but it is easy to imagine thei 
specious character. The prophets of Jehovah were 
no friends to the priests of Danand Bethel. Their 
ministry was a perpetual rebuke of a religion 
which refused to go up to Jerusalem and worship 
there. Her demand was complied with; Ahab 
became accessory to the first religious persecution. 
Thewprophets of the Lord saved their lives only 
by hiding in caves in the fastnesses of the wilder- 
ness. So effectually was the work of extermina- 
tion carried out that Elijah thought that he alone 
had escaped. Yet it is as certain that in this per- 
secution Ahab was the instrument not the cause, 
as it is that Charles the LX. was the vassal not the 
master of Catherine de Medici, and that she, not 
he, was the author of the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew. A faithful and unflinching prophet oi 
Jehovah continued to be his chief steward. When 
Elijah stood before the court demanding a trial at 
Mount Carmel of the prophets of Baal, he granted 
the demand without hesitation, and without re- 
serve. And when the trial was ended, and the 
four hundred and fifty heathen prophets were 
slain by the command of Elijah, the king joined in 
the festivities which marked this act of return to 
the national faith; nor was it till he had gone 
back again to the influence of his wife that the re- 
formation commenced so vigorously, was checked, 
and the reformer himself was compelled to flee for 
his life. When, later, Ahab set his heart on Na- 
both’s vineyard he entertained no thought of taking 
it without compensation, until his less scrupulous 
wife devised the judicial murder which placed it 
in his hands, and when the crime had been com- 
mitted and Elijah, seeking out the king, denounc- 
ed it and warned him of approaching punishment 
his sorrow was so deep and so unfeigned that 
God, who is never regardless of real sorrow 01 
imposed on by pretense, declared: *‘ Because he 
humbleth himself before me, I will not bring the 
evil in his days.” When at length his death-hour 
came he met it bravely, dying at his post witha 
heroism which makes more sad a life so prodigal! 
of evil despite a character so capable of good. He 
had gone up with Jehosaphat, king of Judah, 
against Benhadad; he led his troops in person; a 
stray arrow struck him between the joints of his 
armor; he felt it to be his death-wound, but he 
would not suffer it to be known lest his army 
should be disheartened. Despite the ebbing life, 
clinging helplessly, yet still erect, he stood in his 
war-chariot till the sun went down then, as he 
saw the hosts of the Syrians withdrawn from the 
field of battle to their neighboring fortress, ex- 
hausted nature could hold out no more. In the 
chariot already red with his unstanched blood he 
sank down to die, while the herald of the Hebrew 
army sounded the signal for a universal retreat by 
the proclamation, “ Every man to his own city, and 
every man to his own country; for the king is 
dead.”* The remains were brought to Samaria and 
buried there ; and while the* attendants washed 
the chariot in the very spot where Naboth had 
been stoned to death, the dogs licked up the royal 
blood as Elijah had declared they should. 

So perished, not the wickedest, but the weakest 
king of Israel; a man not without true courage, 
but wholly deficient i in moral strength, whose nat- 
ural virtues, not inconsiderable, were all nullified 


*1 Kings xxi, 36—Septuagint. 


?}| vices to the revolutionary junta. The Governor 
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land most ancient line. 


hotel the multitude could no longer be restrained. 


by his one fatal weakness; and whose history re- 
mains to teach us that generous impulses and noble 
aspirations do not constitute true value of char- 
acter unless sustained by a resolute and inflexible 
purposs. 


PERSONAI IMPRESSIONS REGARD- 
ING GENERAL PRIM. 


BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D.D. 


desire, in a few simple words, to give my per- 

sonal impressions in regard to General Prim, 

unmodified as‘far as possible by anything I have 
ever heard or read respecting him. 

I was in Spain during the months of September 
and October, 1868. At the outbreak of the revo- 
lution I had lodgings in the Alameda Hotel at 
Malaga. The royal Governor General of Andalusia 
had his headquarters in the same hotel, and there 
were three regiments of the Queen’s troops under 
his command to quell the first appearance of insur- 
rection. Everything seemed perfectly quiet and 
secure. We heard of the revolt in Cadiz. That 
avening at twilight the Governor General paraded 
his three regiments on the Alameda near the hotel, 
und began to address them. Quietly, and without 
uttering a word, two of the regiments, with their 
arms and music, but without a single horseback 
officer, marched off the ground to the Plaza de Revo- 
lution (I think it was called) and offered their ser- 


General saw at once the hopelessness of his posi- 
tion, and with the few soldiers who adhered to 
him, and the leading royalists of the city, withdrew 
to the old Moorish castle on the summit of a high 
steep hill overlooking the city and the harbor. The 
next morning the chief clerk of the hotel whis- 
pered to me, “ At10 o’clock to-morrow morning 
Marshal Serrano and General Prim will take 
breakfast here, with ninety of the leading revo- 
lutionists.” Early next morning a Spanish ship-of- 
war was seen anchored inthe harbor, and the 
streets were thronged with an expectant crowd. 
At about nine o’clock A.M., there was a procession 
of carriages from the harbor approaching the ho- 
tel, and Marshal Serrano and General Prim were 
seen sitting together in an open barouche. Serrano 
was a tall, dark, grave-looking Spaniard, the very 
ideal of a Spanish grandee of the noblest blood 
Prim was compar- 
atively short and slight, lithe as an arrow, with a 
complexion less swarthy, and evidently all palpi- 
tating with life from the crown of bis head to the 
sole of his foot, though he kept himself perfectly 
self-collected and quiet. He was like a handsome 
music-box locked up and silent. 

It had obviously been arranged that Serrano 
should be the pageant and Prim be kept in the 
baek-ground, positions which respectively were 
admirably suited to the physique of these two dis- 
tinguished men. There were fuglemen unnoticed 
all along the line, who ledthe multitude to shout 
viva Serrano, to which he gracefully responded 
with hat in hand and dignified bows. Prim sat by 
his side, apparently unnoticing and unnoticed, 
with his arms folded across his breast, his eyes 
fixed downwards, and entirely motionless. It was 
evident the multitude were growing~impatient, 
they were longing to shout for Prim. , In spite of 
all the preconcerted arrangements there would be 
heard along the line here and there, Viva General 
Prim, to which he made no response, but persist- 
ently maintained his unsympathetic position. But 
as the barouche approached the entrance of the 


There was a loud, univocal Vi-va General Pr-i-m. 
Still not a movement, no recognition on the part 
of Prim. The excitement became almost fearful. 
It was Vi-i-va General Pri-i-i-i-m. Primatlength re 
sponded with two or threeshort bobbing bows, cap 
in hand ; and then the shout was terrific. The whole 
atmosphere seemed filled with it, and the earth 
seemed to vibrate from its very center. I had no 
idea that human lungs could pour forth such a 
volumeof sound. Adozen Niagaras would be voice- 
less in the comparison, yet it was not noisy. There 
was a harmony and majesty in it, as in the roaring 
of the sea. It wasa voice from the very inmost 
heart of a people long suppressed and smothered 
under the vilest and filthiest of tyrannies both in 
Church and State. 

When the barouche stopped, men were seen 
clambering over the wheels, over the back of the 
carriage, over the very horses, to seize Prim by the 
hand. Not one of them succeeded. He persist- 
ently refused to shake hands with any one; not 
haughtily or superciliously, but with the calm de- 
termination of a man, who knew he must reserve 
his strength for purposes more important. He rose 
tospeak, and there was the silence of the tomb. I 
am notan adept in the Spanish tongue—I have 
never been accustomed to speak it, though I read 
Don Quixote in the original more than forty years 
ago. But Prim’s voice was so clear, his ideas so 
perfectly: distinct, his words so well chosen, so 
compacted, so utterly free from every tinge of 
superfluousness, that I seemed to understand him 
likea book. He had visited the United States a 
few years previously, had studied and well under- 
stood our institutions, and wished to transfer them 
to Spain, so far asthe genius and habits of the 
nation would permit. Icannot pretendto give 
anything like a phonographic report of his speech, 
my want of familiarity with the spoken language, 
and the lapse of more than two years of time since 
I heard him, would plainly render that impossible ; 
but I think I can give the substance of what he 


| we will not, any longer endure the vile tyranny 


under which for centuries Spain has been crushed. 
The executive and the legislative branches must 
be separate, and the money power, the power of 
taxation, must be with the legislature and not with 
the exeoutive. We must have entire freedom of 
speech and of printing, just ds they have in the 
United States of North America; and to carry 
out the idea, we must have a free school in every 
neighborhood in Spain, just as they havein the 
free States of North America, and every child 
must be taught to read and write and keep ac- 
counts. We must Have entire freedom of worship, 
just as they have inthe United States of North 
America; the Catholic church, the Protestant 
chapel, the Jewish Synagogue, the Mohammedan 
mosque, must be allowed to stand side by side 
without hindrance and without molestation, just 


_as they do in the United States of North America. 


I am a Christian, I am a Catholic, a Christian Ca- 
tholic, but not a Roman Catholic, and the religious 
freedom which I claim for myself,I cheerfully ac- 
cord to every one else.” This, as I understood it, 
was the substance of theaddress. What couldbe 
better? He said nota word about democracy, 
not a word about republicanism; his feeling 
was evidently in favorof a constitutional mon- 
archy, as best adapted to the habits and genius of 
the Spanish people, and I must confess that in 
this, as ineverything else, I sympathize with him 
wholly. All his subsequent conduct has been en- 
tirely in accordance with this address, which I 
heard him make in Malagain the last weekwf 
September, 1868. I believe he was perfectly sin- 
cere and whole-hearted ; I loved him ; lcould have 
put my arms around him and kissed him, if that 
had been the fashion. 

Isaw and heard him several times after this, 
and always with the same favorable impression. 
I believe he was a true patriot and an enlightened, 
far-sighted statesman; the man in Spain who 
understood best what the Spanish people need, 
and who was best able to give itto them. His 
assassination at this time I consider as great a 
calamity to Spain as would have been to England 
the death of Oliver Cromwell immediately after 
the execution of Charles I. It looks as if God were 
not ready yet to give peace and freedom to Spain, 
as if she must suffer somewhat longer for the sins 
and cruelties of past genérations. The Spaniards 


j are a‘ splendid people, one cannot help admiring 


them; and yet there is in them a strong mixture 
of the barbaric Moor as well as of the civilized 
European. Three centuries of the worst form of 
the Papacy and the vilest specimens of absolute 
monarchy would have been enough to demoralize 
and ruin any nation. The Spaniards have scarcely 
in all their history had a decent sovereign, except 
for the very short time that Joseph Bonaparte 
ruled over them. The much vaunted Isabella L., 
though a more interesting woman, was not a very 
much better sovereign than bloody Mary of En- 
gland, and the magnificent Charles was a glutton, 
a hypochondriac and a liar, as well asa relentless, 
cruel, narrow-minded bigot and devotee. Poor 
Spain, when will she ever come to good? She has 
for ages shed the blood of the saints, and God in 
large measure is giving her blood to drink. Per- 
haps, however, the very assassination of Prim may 
havesomething the effect there that the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln had here, and establish his work 
instead of destroying it. God grant it may be so! 


FROM PUGET SOUND TO LAKE 
SUPERIOR.* 


BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 
CHAPTER III.—Continued. 
THE TIMBER OF PUGET SOUND. 


HAVE been counseled by a very judicious 

friend.to assert what I have learned of the tim- 
bered and other extraordinary products and 
characteristics of the Puget-Sound and West 
Washington region, upon my own authority and 
in my own language. Iacheto doso. For it is 
against the constitution of my mind and the habits 
of my life to quote the utterances of other men. 
But I‘ have saved out of the average accidents 
and errors of an average human life the reputatjon 
of being truthful—and this is so large a part 
of my estate that I wish not to impair it. 
The trees that the officers, sent by Commodore 
Wilkes to see and measure Mount Rainier—the 
trees they saw east of Nisqually I should like to 
describe—but timidly declining the immortality 
which I fear, of standing on the book-shelf of men’s 
references at the side of Sinbad the Sailor, I will put 
Wilkes the sailor on the witness-stand and stand 
silent by, while he testifies of these forest products 


marlin spike in him for not speaking wittrthe en- 
thusiasm the theme merits. He says: “The route 
lay for several days through forests of spruce (he 
means fir) and some of the trees that had fallen 
measured two hundred and sixty-five feet in 
length. One of these at the height of ten feet from 
the roots measured thirty-five feet in circumfer- 
ence; and at the end which had been broken off in 
its fall it was found to be eighteen inches in 

eter, which would make the _ tree little 
short of three hundred feet when it was growing. 
The stems of all these trees were clear of branches 
to the height of one hundred and fifty feet from 
the ground, and perfectly straight. Jn many cases 
it was impossible to see over the fallen tree even when 


*Elaborated from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeson during a re- 


said.—“ We must have a government. We cannot, | 


ate an of the proposed route of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, 


—silent, but mildly ravaged by a desire to stick a . 
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on horseback, and on these, seedlings were growing 
luxuriantly, forcing their roots through the bark 
and over the body of the trunk till they reached 
the ground. Many spruces were seen which had 

own in this way ; and these, though of consider- 
able size, still retained the form of an arch, show- 
ing where the old tree had lain, and under which 
they occasionally rode.” 

That is very wonderful. And there is no error 
in this measurement of the trunks of those fallen 
firs. They were so large, that the space in which 
they lay tightly hugged, admitted of the passage 
of men on horseback! ‘The firs would yet be 
there to testify of their own durability, had they 
not been removed by fire. They were bored 
through and rimmed out to the damp and sappy 
rind and bark, where the slow burning was stop- 
ped. Afterwards the thin cylinders, crushed under 
the ever-tightening growth of the embracing trees, 
fell in and decayed wholly. *I know of a tree on 
the bank of the Sauk river which is undergoing a 
similar process, but in an opposite direction. It is 
an immense fir stump, standing erect, hollowed out 
to a thin rind, which is perfectly fresh and sound, 
and enecasing 2 mighty spruce 4 feet in diameter, 
which towers in the thick forest literally out of 
sight. That fir was on an Indian trail and it was 
hollowed out by a fire kindled by an Indian. The 
ten-inch thickness of its cylinder, perfectly sound 
now, is very, very old. . 

Measuring anew that estate hereinbefore men- 
‘tioned, and considering the preciousness of the 
proportion which its element of reputation 
for veracity bears to the cash assets—a proportion 
which might be mathematically stated as 99 is to 
1—I shall continue to tell my story of this wonder- 
land through the mouths of witnesses. 


Dr. Cooper of the Army, in his Report upon the 
Botany of Washington Territory, presents proof of 
the durability of the White Cedar, which will go 
begging for credit on the Atlantic slope, but which 
is of such general and ancient noioriety on the 
North Pacific coast as to have wholly lost its phe- 
nomenal character. He says of it: “‘ In the damp, 
dark forests close to the coast | have seen its 
trunks lying prostrate with several spruces from 
three to four feet in diameter growing upon them, 
having evidently taken root in the decaying bark, 
and extending theirroots intothe groundadjoining, 
while the interior of the log I found still sound, 
though partially bored by insects. Judging of the 
age of the spruces by ordinary rules, this log must 
have thus lain hundreds of years exposed to the 
full action of one of the most moist of climates. 
On some of the tide meadows about Shoalwater 
Bay, dead trees of this species only are standing, 
sometimes in groves, whose age must be immense, 
though impossible to tell accurately. They evi- 
dently lived and grew when the surface was above 
high-water level, groves of this and other species 
still flourishing down to the very edge of inunda- 
tion. But a gradual slow sinking of the land has 
caused the overflow of the tides, and thus killed 
the forests of which the only remains now left are 
these cedars. This wvod is perfectly sound, and 
80 well seasoned as to be the very best of its kind. 
Continued and careful examination of such trees 
may afford important information as tothe changes 
of level in these shores. That these have been 
numerous and great is further shown by alternat- 
ing bedsof marine shells and of logs and stumps, 
often in their natural position, which form the 
cliffs about the bay to a height of 200 feet. But 
while these remains show that the changes took 
place in the latest periods of the miocene tertiary 
epoch, thereis no evidence in the gigantic forests 
living on these cliffs that any sudden or violent 
change has occured since they began to grow—a 
period estimable by thousands rather than by hun- 
dreds of years.” 3 

The Congressional Delegate from Washington 
Territory, in his letter hereinafter mentioned, 
speaking of the durability of the fir, says: “In 
February, 1858, I completed aschooner of over one 


hundred tons burden, built entirely of Puget}: 


Sound fir. That vessel navigated the sound for 
ten years, and then went to San Francisco, where 
she is still employed in the bay and coasting trade. 
Last year, she was taken out of the water to re- 
place her lower planking, which had suffered from 
worms (the vessel having never been coppered), 
and her timbers were found to be perfectly sound. 
The Oregon Steam Navigation Company, a few 
years ago, bought the steamer Cascades, which 
was built upon Puget Sound, of the fir of that re-. 
gion, I think in the year 1860, and have been run- 
ning her ever since without repairs. The President 
of the Company, last summer, told me that she 
was still perfectly sound, while other steamers 
built on the Columbia River inland had been twice 
newly planked, and many of their timbers replaced 
during the same period. Our fir timber is not only 
durable but very strong, possessing the quality of 
stiffness in a very high degree. I have not at hand 
the statements showing the strength of this tim- 
ber, but must refer you to the reports of tests made | 
at the United States Navy Yard at Mare Island, in 
California. These tests prove it to be stronger than 
white oak.” | 
Now, I am going to put a preacher of the gospel 
on the stand to testify to the durability of these 
trees, with a double testimony of fact and science 
that will greatly impress many minds. The an- 
tiquity of the traditions of the Indians of the North 
West is immense. Some of them date back to the 
origin of the tribes. Among them is the account 
of the Cascades in the Columbia river. These 
have a history It is that the mighty stream flowed 


a 


‘and gone. 


through the Cascade mountains by a tunnel which 
it had bored. The gigantic bridge, snow-clad, sol- 
idly spanned the river until the evil day when 
mounts Hood and St. Helens, (they had Indian 
names which were washed off by the flunky bap- 
tism of British nomenclature), got into a row 
about something and fought. The battle between 
them shook the earth, and set it on fire. Part of 
the mischief of the rattling mill between these 
voleanoes was the destruction of the tunnel. The 
bridge was smashed in ; its fragments in the river 
made the Cascades, and backed up the water of 
the Columbia, an@ flooded and killed the forests 
of cedars on its banks below the Dalles. That is 
the Indian tradition, and it is many centuries old. 
Now for my crowning witness. He is the Rev. 
Samuel Parker, a missionary of the American 
Board, sent out to Oregon ever the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the year 1835. Strange to say, he was 
strong and practical in the department of Geology. 
He went down the Columbia river in a canoe. I 
quote from his Journal :— 

“ At the Dalles commences a wood country Which 
becomes more and more dense as we descend, and 
more broken with high hills and precipices. I ob- 
served a remarkable phenomenon—trees standing 
in their natural position in the river in many places 
where the water is twenty feet deep, or much more, 
and rising to high, or freshet-water, mark. Above 
the freshet mark the tops of the trees are decayed 
I paid particular attention to the con- 
dition of the shores of the river and adjacent hills, 
to see if any evidence could be discovered of their 
having slidden down from the hills by escarpe- 
ment; but, as their condition was the same where 
there were no hills near, I was led to conjecture 
that I should find the river at the Cascades dam- 
med up with voleanic productions; and Y was in- 
duced to believe it would be found to be so, from 
the fact that the rrver, the whole distance from the 
Dalles, is wide and deep and moves with a slug- 
gish current. On the 15th * * * the trees were 
still more numerous, in many places standing in 
deep water, and we had to pick our way with the 


canoe in some parts, as through a forest. The wa- 


ter of the river is so clear that I had an opportuni- 
ty of examining their position down to the spread- 
ing roots, and found them in the same condition as 
when standing in the natural forest. As I approach- 
ed the Cascades, instead of finding an imbank- 
ment formed from volcanic eruptions, the shores 
above the falls were low and the velocity of the 
water began to accelerate two-thirds of a mile 
above the main rapid. Ona full examination it is 
plainly evident that there has been an uncommon 
subsidence of a tract of land more than twenty 
miles in length, and more than a mile in width. 
The trees standing in the water are found mostly 
towards and near the north shore, and yet from the 
depth of the river and its sluggish movement, I 
should conclude the subsidence affected the whole 
bed. That the trees are not wholly decayed down 
to low-water mark proves that the subsidence is 
comparatively of recent date; [No, it doesn’t—S. W.] 
and their undisturbed natural position proves that 
it took place in a tranquil manner, not by any tre- 
mendous convulsion of nature.” 

Those submerged cedars are now just where Par- 
ker saw them, and as he saw them; and they are 
precisely as old as that Indian tradition. Whatev- 
er was the agency which drowned them, the red 
man’s history of it is, that it was a vicissitude con- 
sequent upon the thundering fight between the 
two voleanos on opposite sides of the Columbia 
river. And did not that fight take place ages 
ago? Sir George Simpson, the Governor-in-chief 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, studied these trees, 
and made on the spot this contribution to the chro- 
nology of their submergence: “This aquatic for- 
est was there when the country was first visited 
by Europeans; and the Indians then stated that 
their appearance had always been the same so far 
back as their memory could carry them.” 


This Chapter will be continued in the next number. 
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LONGING FOR THE OTHER LIFE. 


FRIDAY EVENING, Jan. 13, 1871. 


N one of Paul’s utterances of his personal expe- 
rience, he says, speaking of his own departure: 

‘*We that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened; 
not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that 
mortality might be swallowed up of life.”’ 

Not that we would get rid of things as they are, 
but that we might take hold upon things as we im- 
agine them to be. 

The clinging to life is an instinct, in the first place, 
planted in man, as it is planted in all animals. It 
can scarcely be analyzed or described. It appeals to 
universal consciousness. It differs in intensity in 
different people. Undoubtedly there are some who 
seem to have a very slender hold upon this life, and 
who care very little about abiding here. Experience 
teaches those who are with the sick and the dying, 
that while there are many persons who let go very 
easily, that there are many who hold on very, tenac- 
iously—not simply with the tenacity of astrong con- 
stitution, but with the tenacity of a will. 

All, therefore, have this root-form of holding on 
to life. Itexistsin the lowest; but it becomes a very 
different thing when it has been made subject to re- 
flection, and when it has been lifted into a spiritual 
state. When persons have, under the power of a 
transforming faith, learned to look over life, and to 
estimate its peace, its joys, its pleasures, its remunera- 


* Keportea expressly for THE CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. 
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tions, at their true value, and when they have 
learned that they are not to be compared with those 
things that are in reserve for God’s people, there 
may be such a thing as a calm; a moderate, a ration- 
al longing to leave life, and that state of mind, which 
is not altogether uncommon, is a very different 
thing from what may be called impatience of life. 

I can understand how persons that are suffering 
night and day may long for death to put an end to 
their suffering. Just as a person on a battle-field, 
suffering horribly from ghastly wounds, beseeches a 
companion to destroy him, and to put an end to his 
pain, which seems absolutely intolerable; so persons 
who have nothing more to hope for in this world, 
and whose sufferings are altogether disproportioned 
to their capacity to endure, may wish to die and get 
rid of their agony. I can understand how persons 
may be stripped of property and friends, and all op- 
portunities for labor and usefulness in life, and how 
they may desire to die, simply because life to them 
seems barren and empty. I can understand how, 
because life is an arid desert to them, they may want 
to be unclothed, and depart from it. I can under- 
stand how many persons may come into situations 
where they are subject to such persecution and pro- 
longed troubles, such contumely and opposition, as 
to feel constrained to pray God to release them. I 
can understand how one like the prophet, who fled 
to the wilderness and sat down under a tree and gave 
up all hope, being discouraged and mortified at the 
result of his efforts to put down idolatry, might pray 
to God for liberty to die, that he might get rid of the 
sense of defeat, and solitude, and opposition, and 
uselessness. 

And I do not say that a transient feeling of this 
kind is wrong. I do notsay that this is not one phase 
of experience which may throw its shadow upon a 
man’smind. Butitisa very different state of mind 
from that which filled the apostle when he declared 
that he was “in a straight betwixt two; havinga 
desire to depart and be with Christ,’’ which is far 
better than life. He recognized that this life had 
much in it that was good, though the other life was 
better. But for him to stay was the more needful 
for the disciples. Therefore he was divided. When 
he thought of one side, he wanted to stay; and 
when he thought of the other side he wanted 
to 

1n this condition of the apostle there was something 
higher than the ordinary feeling of persons who are 
in trouble or suffering, and wish to die in order to 
getoutofit. | 

A desire to be with Christ is a joy-bringing desire. 
Not that we would be unclothed; not that we would 
getrid of burdens, of crosses, of sickness, of pain ; 
not that we would get rid of limitation, of poverty, 
of disappointment, of mortification; not that we 
would get rid of enemies ; not that we would get rid 
of any of the troubles of this life ; not that we would 


be unclothed ; that is not the reason why we desire 


to depart; but that we may be clothed upon, 

Here is the opening up of an ideal character, and 
a taste of an ideal condition. Here is the testi- 
mony of one who has looked in upon his own moral 
being, and taken its gauge and measure, and seen 
that the germs were there, rather than the full 
growths; that the beginnings only were indicated 
on earth. Here is the testimony of one who, by in- 
spération, or by the process of thought and feeling, 
has gained an insight into the other life, and seen 
what the estate of the blessed should be; what the 
condition of the reason and the moral seuse should 
be. Here is the testimony of one who has come to 
such a general view of the exaltation which a 
man’s nature is to attain in the life to coms, and of 
the blessedness of that society to which a man’s 
nature may attain in that life, that he can say, “I 
desire to depart, that I may become that which 1 
foresee [am to become. Iam to bea prince; I long 
for my crown. JI am to be a son of God; I long to 
see my Father. I am to find a home for my soul. 
Iam homesick ; I know that I have powers which 
have no disclosure here. I Know that I have a 
nature which will never come to its full ripeness 
here. I havea yearning in me to find myself, and 
to arrive at that which I am to be.” 

Now, there is something more than repining 
here. Here is a man filled with the highest 
inspirations. Here is an ambition which springs 
from some sense of the divine nature, as meade 
known to us. And it is accompanied with a 
willingness, so long as it is God’s pleasure, to stay, 
and bear, and suffer, to spend and be spent, 
in that service which takes care of those in this life 
that are needy and helpless, and leads them along 
by the hand, as God leads us along, in order that 
they may reach the higher and more blessed state 
beyond. To be willing 10 die, to desire to be un- 
clothed, is one thing: to desire to be clothed upon, is 
a much higher experience. And if you rise into 
that experience even in single lines, and still more 
if you rise into itin many ways of life, you will find 
that you will return*to your life-duties, not tired, 
not discontent, but braced up and strengthened. 

One who has stood in imagination in the presence 
of God; one who has penetrated into that rest, as it 
were, which remaineth for the people of God, and 
assured himself of it, and takensome inspiration from 
its blessed winds, as the traveler goirg ktme is 
helped by the wind that blows toward hin; one who 
has felt the power of the world to come in his soul— 
such a one does not go back-to life weary and de- 
pressed, but more manly; more willing to wait; 
more willimg to do all things; and having done all 
things, to stand. Great is the power of being able 
to stand when all things are done. ; 

You may test the enriching and strengthening 
quality of your desire to depart by the content- 
ment whieh it brings, and by the nobler ambitions 
and aspirations which it gives, in this life. 


Mr. —— asked whether it was not the duty, enjoined by 
Christ, and the privilege of every Christian, to rise higher 
and higher every day that he lived in this world: and wheth- 
er there was anything that interfered with that intention 
of the Saviour in regard to any disciple. 


‘I think that God’s seed-sowing is not such thata 
man must reap every day or lose thefruit. I think 
we are put through processes in the divine provi- 


dence so that on some days we are pretty low, and 
make very little progress. I suppose it is the privi- 
lege and prerogative and duty of God’s people to be 
steadily developing, and a:cending, although it may 
not be that we advance much from day to day, or 
during short periods. Many processes which bring 
health to us are processes which require months and 
sometimes years before they perfect themselves. 
But it is undoubtedly every man’s privilege to 
‘“‘ grow in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ.’’ 


SAVONAROLA. 
: BY THE REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 
(Continued from last week.) 


P [WHE limits of this sketch donotallow us toenter 
. into a minute detail of the circumstancescon- 
nected with the invasion of Italy by the French 
under Charles VIII. The victorious arms of this 
monarch subdued all opposition to his advance ; 
and he became virtually master of the whole 
country. As he drew near to Florence, it was de- 
termined that an embassy should ;be sent out to 
meet him, if possible to conciliate him, and induce 
him to spare the city. Chief among the ambassa- 
dors was Savonarola. All negotiations apparently 
seemed to avail nothing; and the king would 
pledge himself to nothing. With a resolute spirit, 
alone and unattended, the monk made his way to 
the very presence of the king, whom he found sur- 
rounded by his generals. More in the spirit of one 
who felt himself especially commissioned from 
heaven than of a suppliant begging for the favors 
of royalty, he boldly addressed the monarch: 
“Most Christian king, thou art an instrument in 
the hand of the Lord, who sends thee to deliver 
Italy from her afflictions, as for many years I have 
predicted; and sends thee to reform the Church, 
which lies prostrate in the dust. Butif thou be 
not just and merciful ; if, thou pay not respect to 


the city of Florence,—to its women, its citizens, its - 


liberty ; if thou dost forget the work for which the 
Lord sends thee,—he will then select another to 
fulfill it, and willlet the hand of his wrath fall 
upon thee, and will punish thee with awful 
scourges. These things I say unto theein the 
name of the Lord.” Not more boldly and fear- 
lessly did Elijah address the proud Ahab, Israel’s 
apostate king. Savonarola accomplished what all 
the other ambassadors had failed to secure; and 
a treaty, on the whole favorable to Florence, was 
made with the king. | 

Like Calvin in a subsequent period, Savonarola 
found himself drawn into the political affairs of 
the city of his adoption. Florence, having freed 
herself from the tyranny of the Medicis, wished to 


influence of her powerful preacher had become so 
great, and the benefits which he had been the in- 
strument of securing to the city of so marked a 
character, that, in spite of any wishes which he 
may have cherished to the contrary, he found that 
all eyes involuntarily turned toward him. His 
advice with reference to municipal matters was 
sought; and, when given, it was followed. His 
biographer justly observes, that he did not become 
a politician by choice; but he was irresistibly 
dragged into that course by the march of eventa. 
And to his praise it must be said, that although 
the most radical reforms were effected, and a gov- 
ernment eminently popular was formed, yet in 
Florence, which for generations had been famous 
for its tumults, not a single drop of blood was 
shed, and no violent outrage committed. The 
political sagacity of the monk was as far-reaching 
as his piety, and devotion to what he regarded as 
the interests of religion, were earnost and sincere. 

We might suppose that Savonarola, having now 
reached the climax of his power and influence in 
Florence, would have indulged a little in a feeling 
of pride and self-elation. On the contrary, we see 
that he is evidently most sadly depressed; that a 
heavy cloud hangs over him ; and he looks with 
painful forebodings to the future. Although there 
was somuch in the present aspect of affairs to 
awaken confidence in a bright future, he saw that 
causes were at work, which would, without some 
remarkable interposition of Providence, be sure to 
lead to disasters,of the most fearful character. 
For himself, he atiticipated nothing but the sad- 
dest reverses. In one of his discourses he exclaims, 
“What will be the reward in the present life” of 
those who fight such battles as he has been wag- 
ing? “ ‘The servant will not be greater than his 
master,’ is the answer of our Lord. ‘ Thou know- 
est, that, after I had taught, I was crucified; and 
thus thou wilt suffer martyrdom.’ O Lord, Lord!” 
he then exclaimed with a loud voice that echoed 
through. the whole church, “ grant to me this 
martyrdom, and let me quickly die for thy sake as 
thou didst die formé. Already I see the axsharp- 
ened.” When thus carried away by his overmas- 
tering feeling, he produced such an effect on his 
auditors, that “‘men and womenof all ages and 
conditions, artisans, poets, philosopliers, sobbed 
aloud, so that the walls of the church echoed the 
wailings.” And yet, in his darkest, most despond- 
ent hours, his eye ran down the ages ; and hesaw, 
that, out of the great conflicts through which the 
nations were'to pass, they would emerge into a 
purer light, and Christianity be triumphant over 
the whole earth. 

The year 1495 opens with some foreshadowings 


of what is coming. Political animosity begins 


more strikingly to show itself, and party lines are 
more definitely drawn. The enemies of the inde- 
fatigable monk are becoming bolder and more 


outspoken in their hostility. He still preaches 


adopt a more republican form of government. The © 
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against the corruptions of the Chureh, and cries 
out for thorough reforms in all its departments. 
“O Italy! O ye princes! O ye prelates! the anger 
of God is coming upon you ; and there is no safety 
for you unless you be converts tothe Lord. O 
Florence! 0 Italy! your sins have brought ad- 
versity upon you. Repent, that the sword be not 
drawn from the scabbard, while it is yet bloodless.” 
The sermon in which this eloquent outburst of 
teeling is found, was printed and scattered all over 
italy. The common people read it, and were 
charmed with its eloquence. The Pope read it, 
and could not conceal the indignation which was 
kindled in his soul. Orders came from Rome that 
Savonarola should leave Florence and go to Lucca ; 
und nothing but the most persistent entreaties of 
the citizens of Florence could induce the Pope to 
revoke his order. During Lent, the preacher urges 
with all vehemence the absolute necessity of re- 
form in the manners of the people. His discourses 
are said to have produced a wonderful effect on 
the people. We are told that “ the appearance of 
the city was totally changed. The women gave up 
their rich ornaments, dressed with simplicity, and 
walked demurely. Licentious young men became, 
as by enchantment, modest and religious. Instead 
of Carnival songs, religious hymns were chanted. 
During the hours of mid-day rest, tradesmen were 
seen seated in their shops, reading the Bible or 
some work of the friar; habits of prayer were 
resumed ; the churches were well attended ; and 
alms were freely given. But the most wonderful 
thing of all was to find bankers and merchants re- 
iunding, from scruples of conscience, sums of 
money, amounting sometimes to thousands of 
florins, which they had unrighteously acquired. 
All men were struck with astonishment at a change 
+o strange, so miraculous; and if Savonarola was 
exhausted by fatigue, broken down and suffering 
trom sickness, we ean easily imagine how great 
must have been his consdlation to see his people | 
thus Christianized. He might have laid down his 
life in contentment; but his hour had not yet 
come ; God had a greater destiny in store for him.” 
These marks of popular favor, and the striking 
results which followed his labors, only exasperated 
more and more hisenemies. At Romethey did all 
in their power to stir up the wrath of the Pope 
against him. Disguising his hatred under a show 
of interest in himas a gifted and eloquent preacher, 
tis Holiness ordered him to come to Rome, under 
the pretense that he wished to confer with a man 
of so much sanctity, on matters connected with the 
prosperity of the Church. Fortunately the state 
of his health was so precarious, that he was un- 


able to comply with the commands of his ecclesi- 


astical superior ; his physicians having interdicted 
all preaching and all mental excitement. Had he 
obeyed, the dungeons of the Castle of St. Angelo 
would probably have seen within their gleomy 
walls another victim of Papal wrath. Weeks 
passed away before he was able to resume his la- 
borsas apreacher. He is still intent on plans of 
xeform, and, with his wonted boldness, continues 
his attacks on the corruptions of the Papal Church. 
Like Luther, at the outset of his career, he does 
not wish to break loose from the Church ; but he 
aims to bring about a reform within her ranks. In 
the Lenten season of 1496, he is again in the pulpit 
of the cathedral. His sermons have lost none of 
their vigor and their pungent directness. “ Pre- 
pare thyself, O Rome!” he exclaims; “for great 
will be thy punishment. Thou shalt be put in 
irons; thou shalt be put tothe sword; fire and 
flame will consume thee.” It is said that “ the 
impression he produced this Lent was greaterthan 
in all preceding years, and the fame of these ser- 
mons spread everywhere. The rage of his adver- 
saries rose to aclimax; the devotion of his follow- 
ers amounted to fanaticism. The princes of Italy 
protested ; the Pope was furious; and it seemed 
as if the Vatican itself trembled under the thunders 
of his eloquence.” > 
We pass over an interval of several months, and 
hasten to speak of events which were fast conspir- 
ing to bring about the violent death of Savonaro- 
la. Another brief isissued from Rome, forbidding 
him to preach, and ordering him to depart from 
Florence; but be refuses to obey. After the lapse 
ot a few weeks comes another interdict from Alex- 
ander ; and it is treated as was the last. Most im- 
minent peril threatened the overthrow of the re- 
public, and it was owing largely to the wisdom and 
sagacity of Savonarola that it was kept from utter 
destruction ; and so he became more than ever the 
idol of the popular party, and the object of the 
erowing hatred of the enemies of the republic. 


* . The LentSermons of 1497 are as bold and denunci- 


atory as ever. “Come hither, thou profligate 
church! I gave thee, saith the Lord, beautiful 
vestments ; and ye have made idols of them. Ye 
have applied the saered vessels to purposes of 
pride, the sacraments to simony ; by your luxuries 
ye have. made yourselves shameless harlots; ye 
ure worse than the beasts that perish; ye are 
monsters of abomination.” , In words like these he 
gave utterance to the scorn which he felt for his 
ecclesiastical superiors. The 4th of May, being 
Ascension Day, was a memorable day in his life. 
His enemies in Florence were determined that he 
should not preach on that day. If he made the 
attempt, he should be murdered, or receive some 
serious injury. They made an agreement with one 
Baia, a maket of fireworks, to arrange a mass of 
combustible materials under the pulpit, so that it 
should be blown up in the midst of the sermon. 
‘They gave up the fiendish plan only because they 
feared that many in the-congregation might share | 


| first Magdalene, in a power above earthly effort. <A 


the pulpit itself so filthy and noisome a place, 
scattering over it the foulest substances, spreading 
an ass’s hide upon it, and driving sharp spikes into 
those places which in the excitement of preaching 
he was accustomed to strike with his hands, that 
they thought he would not venture into a place 
which they had made so loathsome. Reports, in 
the meantime were circulated, that poison had 
been placed in the pulpit in the form of an invis- 
ible powder; that the friar would be killed while 
he was preaching. The whole city was thrown 
into a state of fearful excitement. The friends of 
Savonarola besought him not to persist in his de- 
termination to preach. But with noble heroism he 
said tothem, “Ican not, through fear of man, 
leave the people without a sermon on the day in 
which the Lord commanded his disciples to go and 
spread his doetrines throughout the world.” Under 
an escort of his most trusty friends, he set out for 
the church. Already had the pulpit been cleansed, 
and put in its wonted order. Ascending the place, 
which as a a monarch among preachers he had 
occupied as a throne for many years, he com- 
menced a sermon on faith. He had not proceeded 
far before the church became a scene of the wild- 
dest tumult. For some moments his life was in 
great jeopardy; but his friends gathered about 
him, and, amidst the greatest confusion, succeeded 
in removing him safely to his cell in the convent 
of St. Mark’s. 

(To be continued.) 


Public Opinion. 


TREATMENT OF FALLEN WOMEN. 
{From the N. Y. Tribune.] 
* * * * a * 


7 E tind in our late Ehglish exchanges an ac- 
count of an experiment for the redemption of 
fallen women now making at Brighton, which seems 
to us to embody so many elements of success that we 
wish to call to it the attention of our own reformers. 
The idea originated with a woman, the first essential 
of success, by the way, in any scheme for the help of 
woman. This lady (only known tous by an initial 
—another good sign) appears to have stamped her 
individuality upon every detail of the plan. The 
house which she governs is not a reformatory, but a 
home. ‘A girl who leaves it to go back toevil ways 
is not received into it again; other means are ta 
ken to help her, but that privilege she is held to 
have forfeited. Surely we cannot learn too early,”’ 
says Mrs. V., ‘* that justice is the backbone of mer- 
cy, and that the most merciless thing you can do 
in the world is to make sin easy to the sinner.”’ 
Opposed to this necessary sternness in hersystem we 
find the keen tact and womanly tenderness by which 
she makes the Home cheerful and heartsome ; avoids 
clothing the inmates in uniform, giving them in- 
stead well-fitting and becoming dress. One hint we 
find especially suggestive in the story of a woman 
who had attempted suicide, and whom she wished to 
put in the way of earning a decent livelihood. ‘I 
want you first,’’ said Mrs. V. to her agent, “ to hire 
a room with a’ nice sunny aspect, and get some 
flower-pots to putin the window. Mind, the plants 
must be in full flower.”’ Another still more signifi- 
cant hint is to be found in her remarks upon the ben- 
efit of vehement religious excitement upon the 
women whom she has in charge. ‘‘They are,’’ she tells 
us, ‘‘peculiarly susceptible to any such appeals. A 
single, earnest, and rather sensational address to 
them on the Prodigal Son, or some moving portion 
of Scripture, with some allusion to their mothers 
and their early homes, is enough to throw them 
into an agony of uncontrollable weeping. But 
what have you gained? You have only ininistered 
to the very want of self-control which has been 
one of the great sources of all their misery. Satan 
knows well enough, that just us a pot boiliag over, 
for all the noise it makes, will end in putting out 
the fire, and half emptying itself, so if he can get 
but a young convert to boil over into much talk, 
loud professions, and preaching to others, before 
he can well stand himself; above all, if he can get 
him to boil over in his own estimation, and fancy 
himself something wonderful, he will soon cool 
down and be left -half empty with the fire gone 
out.” In conjunction with this sound sagaeity we 
hear of the childiike practical faith which prompted 
her, when a butcher refused to sacrifice the rent of a 
night-house, and so prevented the reclamation of 
its inmates, to go down upon her knees with him and 
pray to God to show him his duty. The quiet, ear- 
nest prayer had its effect; the butcher yielded. 

The whole story appears to us full of meaning. A 
fallen woman to be saved, must cdme in contact, not 
with a system or rule, but with another woman. Not 
only Christ-like charity must go out to meet her, but 
careful, shrewd sagacity and knowledge of human 
nature. And underneath all, must be that faith, 
downright and absolute, now, as in the days of the 


faith which, in order to accomplish God’s work, 
would appeal as confidently and quietly that reason 
might be given to an obstinate butcher, as that the 
Angel 6f Death might be stayed in its course. 


ITALY AND ROME;—INCOMPATIBILITY. 


[From Park Godwin’s Speech at the Meeting in behalf of 
Italian Unity.] 


HY, in the face of so many yearnings, of 80 
many struggles, of so much toigyand blood- 

shed and sorrow, has Italy remained the seat of in- 
cessant convulsions, like herown Vesuvius, belching 
forth forever, or with few intervals, flame and red- 
hot lava, and shaking forever with the shoeks of 
earthquake? The answer is plain. Italy, from the 
outset of her modern career, from the early years 
of the middle ages, has had fixed at her very heart 
‘an aneurism, which ‘has dilated and feasted there 


‘own interests of religion or ambition, and not by 


the fate of the preacher, They then tried to make | 


till her whole circulation became eorrupted and 


paralyzed. In the very middle of the peninsula, 
and only ten years ago, stretching across from sea 
to sea and dividing it into two separate parts, spread 
a broad belt of land which was the seat of an exclu- 
sive, an independent, and a foreign Government. 
Yes, let me repeat, within the sovereignty of Italy, 
within her own borders, at the very center of her 
dominion, was another sovereignty not only not re- 
sponsible to her, but alien in its origin; not only 
foreign in its origin, but absolute in its pretensions ; 
not only absolute in its pretensions as a proprietor 
and a ruler, but divine and inviolable in character, 
and asserting a superiority not over Italy only, but 
over the world! 

Now, let me ask any statesman or lawyer, or even 
any cursory reader of affairs, whether it is possible 
for a sovereign state to exist in the bosom of another 
sovereign state? Do they not exclude each other 
by the very definition,of sovereignty? Does not 
the very supposition imply conflict and disorder? 
Must not the one sooner or later swallow up and 
destroy the other? Even if they were consentane- 
ous in their instincts and objects; even if their feel- 
ings, their principles, their institutions harmonized 
to the full, the relation would still be abnormal, 
jarring, perilous, and liable at any moment to a 
destructive rupture. What has been lately our own 
experience on that head ;—where, with a kindred 
people, with the same language, laws, trades, politi- 
cal systems and destinies, the bare assertion of two 
incompatible sovereignties led to an awful and 
bloody war? How would it be, then—how must it 
be, when these sovereignties are not harmonious 
either in structure or design, when the governments 
which exercise their powers are without sympathy 
of feeling or purpose, and are ,borne onward by to- 
tally opposite impulsés and inspirations? How inev- 
itable, in such a case, the outbreak, discord, hatred, 
and internecine and unending war! a 


THE DAGGER OF R@ME. 
[From the same. 


AT, however, is not all. This Roman prin- 

cipality is not only an anachronism, a petty 
local tyranny translated out of the ninth into the 
nineteenth century, and as such a scourge to its im- 
mediate subjects. It is besides a theocratic mon- 
archy, and as such an obstacle and a clog to the 
progressive development of the whole ef Italy. 
Representing a vast outside constituency, it has 
aims, feelings, policy and principles that are wholly 
foreign to Italy. All its external relations are man- 
aged with reference to its own advancement, and 
not in reference to the advancement of that people 
within whose borders it subsists. Whether coales- 
cing or warring with the Greek emperors; whether 
coalescing or warring with the Lombard kings; 
wherer coalescing or warring with the Frank May- 
ors of the Palace; whether coalescing or warring 
with the aristocratic Republics, the German Kaisers, 
or the English, the French, the Spanish ministries, 
its conduct has invariably been determined by its 


the interests of its Italian connection. Italy has 
often been a pawn in its game, it has been the shut- 
tlecock of its blows, it has been the field of its bat- 
tles; but her defense, her development, her prog- 
ress, her concentration and strength were never the, 
end. On the contrary, it was always an end to de- 
feat every movement for her consolidation and 
strength. Fra Paolo Sarpi, who in the first years of 
the seventeenth century took the part of the Vene- 
tian Republic against the Pope, returning to his cell 
one night, was smitten down by the hand of an 
assassin—smitten, but not killed. Drawing the 
weapon from the wound, he hung it upon the wall, 
inscribing beneath it, ‘‘The Dagger of Rome.’’ So 
upon every baffled and unsuccessful effort of the 
Italian people to accomplish their national enfran- 
chisement, we may also inscribe “The dagger of 
Rome.’’ She has resisted and stifled every attempt 
from the time of the Lombards to the time of 
Carl Albert or Victor Emanuel. Her dark emissa- 
ries, like the weird sisters of Macbeth, ‘“‘ without 
age and without sex,’’ have ever circled about the 
destiny of Italy with foreboding and mystic cry of 


** Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble,” 


and by their incantations made 
** Fair of foul and foul of fair.” 


Rome, I say, has resisted every forward and upward 
movement; she has smitten it openly when she 
could; she has stabbed it secretly when she could 
not; but, thank God, she has not killed it, for now, 
after centuries of trial and dispute, despite her 
machinations and intrigues, comes the completed 
triumph. In the language of your address, we may 
exclaim aloud, ‘‘Italy is free! Italy is one! and 
Rome, the ancient mistress of the werld, is her cap- 
ital once more, not by the support of foreign le- 
gions, but by the free choice of the Italian people.”’ 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
{From the Independent.) 


IVE a boy a taste of one of these books of the 
‘*Do and Dare’”’ or the “Steam Engine’’ series, 

and he will beg, borrow, or steal money to get the 
rest. Fortunes have been realized out of such books 
by writers with no gift but fluency and a clumsy 
sort of inventiveness. Of course, parents in their 
innocence knew nothing of the character of these 
works except that the boys voted them “just splen- 
did,’’ and the religious papers testified that ‘‘ the 
young folks read them with avidity.” There is 
nothing a boy likes to dream about so much as the 
accomplishment of impossible things; and there is 
nothing much more injurious to his mental habits 
than this castle-building. But just this side of the 
boy-nature it is that the ‘‘ Splash and Dash’ books 
work. Boys navigate a yacht; or they own a brief 
railroad, all complete, and run it themselves; or, if 
it is not Optic, but Mayne Reid, who writes, they 
float for days on impossible logs in impossible for- 
ests, with impossible escapes from impossible dan- 
gers. The effect of all this it is not hard to see. 
School soon becomes a prison to the boy whose ani- 


isto him like the drudgery of the galleys; and he 
either runs away in search of the land in which the 
hero of the red-baeked book lived, or he becomes a 
loafer, dreaming of what might have happened. * * 
But there is another capital dodge known to this 
craft (the writers of juvenile books.] Three parts 
religion to ninety-seven parts swash makes a first- 
rate Sunday-school beok, and you can put the im- 
print of a religious society or a pious publisher on 
it, and feel that you have done everything accord- 
ing to the Law and the Profits. For there are fifty 
ora hundred thousand circulating libraries in Sun- 
day-schools, with a reading membership of several 
mwlions, and the writers of the ‘‘Splash and Dash’’ 
series could not loseso good a trade. It must not be 
too religious, for that would spoil it for the audi- 
ence. But it can have enough to satisfy the commit- 
tee, if they should chance to read. And so the flood 
has risen into honre and Sunday-school, until good 
literature for boys is well nigh drowned out. 

From all this w and watery stuff what a relief 
a genuine book of adore like Robinson Crusoe 
is! How we like to fead old “‘ Sandford and Mer- 
ton,”’ or new ‘“‘Schooldays at Rugby,’’ and feel that 
there are some true books, that not only treat a 
boy’s animal life with sympathy, but lend him gen- 
giine help in the battle for manhood. 


Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


cy the second day of January, 1871, the co-part- 
nership of Fields, Osgood & Co., Boston, was dis- 
solved by the retirement of James T. Fields; the 
remaining members of the firm—Mr. Osgood, John 
8. Clark, and Benj. H. Ticknor—continuing the old 
business under the name of James R. Osgood & Co. 
It is understood that Mr. Fields will give “the ben- 
efit of his literary judgment and experience ”’ to the 
new house, and that he retires only to secure leisure 
for various artistic and literary projects of his own. 


_— Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. have signal- 
ized their assumption of one of the oldest and most 
honored publication businesses in the country, by a 
peculiarly brilliant new book list. Among the an- 
nouneements are a new volume of Essays and Par- 
nassus, a selection of Poems, by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, My Study Windows by Lowell, two beoks from 
Whittier, Bryant’s Translation of the Odyssey, Mrs. 
Stowe’s Old Town Fireside Stories, Bayard Taylor’s 
second part of Faust, Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Me- 
chanism in Thought and Morals. Other names on 
the list are Whipple, Kate Fields, Parton, Haw- 
thorne,* Trowbridge, James Freeman Clarke, the 
author of Emily Chester, who has a new novel, Dio 
Lewis, etc. 


— What I Know of Farming, the title of the 
series of essays from the pen of Horace Greeley, which 
has been running through the N. Y. Tribune during 
the past year—is to be shartly published in book 
form. The interest attached to all the author’s 
views on practical subjects will doubtless insure to 
this curiously instructive treatise a ready sale. The 
publishers of the Tribune, while following a business 
instinct, are about to doa real service, by presenting 
a post-paid copy to every 1871 subscriber, new or 
old, of either their Daily, Semi-Weekly, or Weekly 
editions. Nearly all readers like to preserve the 
serials which appear in their respective journals, in 

rmanent book form—and the Tribune is therefore 

be credited with a happy conception. 


— An alarmist writes to the London Atheneum 
that books which have been handled by scarlet-fever 
patients during certain stages of convalescence, fre- 
quently become charged with fever-germs. The 
caution was primarily intended for school teachers, 


but the danger is supposed to lurk also in circulat- ~ 


ing libraries. 


— Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, continue the republication of the Sunday Mag- 
azine, Good Words, and Good Words for the Young. 
The first is edited by Dr. Guthrie, the second by Dr. 
Norman McCleod, and the third by George MacDon- 
ald. These are all and each well illustrated, ad- 


| mirably conducted and most especially adapted to 


the family circle. We are by no means sure that 
the simultaneous appearance of the same periodicals 
in London and New York, as in the case of the above 
magazines, may not in certain ways be of efficient 
aid in promoting an International Copyright law. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


— President Anderson of Rochester, does not 
at all agree with the popular opinion expressed by 
the late Convention of College Presidents in favor 
of a few strong institutions im preference to the ex- 
isting multitude of colleges poorly endowed and 
weak in everything but ambition. In a recent letter 
to Dr. Wayland, of Franklin College, Indiana, he 
says: ‘‘ College education, as it exists and must be 
carried on in our country, cannot be provided for, 
by gathering together the pupils of agreat country 
into a few large centres. In my “judgment, the dis- 
tinctive ,college training of young men, from the 
age of 16 to 21, cannot be provided for, in the best 
way, in colleges as large as Yale and Harvard. I 
think that no one organization can, in the best 
manner, care for, mold, shape and influence more 
than two hundred young men. The best part of 
education is secured by personal contact of the 
pupil with a few earnest, able, and learned men. 
Hence when a body of Christians, in a State as 
large, rich and populous as Indiana, reaches the 
numbers and wealth of the Baptists in your adopted 
State, they ought to found, endow, cherish, and fill 
with students, a college that shall have the means 
of giving to their sons and daughters as good an’ 
education as they are able to receive.”’ 

— The Michigan Teacher vouches for the fol- 
lowing as a bona fide letter from an applicant for 
the menibership of a school not far from Kalam- 
azoo: ‘* Michigan Oct the 8. 1870 ——sir I! (giving 
his name) will except of your seoolimmediate. And 


mal instincts are thus stimulated, Ordinary work 


I wish to know when you wil] have me take posesion 
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of it. and I will teach fer $40 for 22 days for a 
month! and boarded. Let me know immediate 
direct thus (his name) Kalamazoo Michigan! put a 
one sent stamp onthe Letter and i will be sure to git 
the Letter! I (name again) have tought 2 terms 
school & I attended Colledge 4 yrs at detroit 
michigan and am 26 yrs avage! I take the school 
Journal Monthly! of Michigan! detroit. Yours 
with respects # 

— A New Haven letter to the Tribune describ- 
ing what the new President of Yale will have to do, 
says that whoever is elected will find many per- 
phexing questions to handle. He must manage both 
the Sheffield School and the Academic Department. 
The former now claims that its diplomas entitle its 

uates to as high a degree as those of the latter, 
which President Woolsey has denied. He must find 
the way into the affections and pockets of moneyed 
men, so that all departments can be efficiently and 
successfully administered. He must meet the Sun- 
day question and decide whether one session of 
compulsory attendance at chapel is not as good as 
two. He must decide whether the non-interference 
theory in the instruction, by which a Professor 
never knows the progress classes under tutors in 
his department, save through the reported marks, 
is better than the interference theory which would 
make it the duty of the Superior to inspect occasion- 
ally the classes of his subordinates. And above all 
he must be able to decide the discussiens between 
the two parties among the alumni. 


— The following stories, told by Punch’s con- 
tributor, ‘‘ Horace Walpole,” are doubtless wicked 
exaggerations ; but they are goed (or bad) enough 
to be true: A very great man—that is to say a Duke, 
which means the same—met an Arctic friend of 
mine the other night at a crush. Despite the 
weather the room was awfully hot. ‘‘Ah! Captain 
,”’ says the Duke, “ This is more like the South 
Pole than the North, eh!’’ I told this to a lady 
friend of his, who did not smile. I remarked on this. 
“T ought to smile,’”’ she said, “for I am really 
pleased to hear that he knows there are two poles.” 
This is of a lady whose culture scarcely corresponds 
with her social rank. There was an astronomical 
talk the other night at Sir Wrock Tapper’s (the ge- 


ologist,) and he offered to fetch a spectroscope. Miss 


V— desired him not to bring such a thing into the 
room. She hated ghosts and all their belongings. . 
THE DERBY COLLECTION. 
HE National Academy of Design has nét of 
ft late years received very frequent compligrents 
concerning its business management, but it em 
showed its wisdom when it added to its decidedly 
mediocre winter exhibition at the Twenty-third. 
street building, the collection recently imported by 
Mr. H. W. Derby. Among a hundred and fifty pic- 
tures one is pretty certain to see much that is not 
pleaging, and ‘s lucky if he fails to find much that 
is not obtrusively faulty, but the writer of this no- 
tice in looking over his catalogue after two visits to 
the galleries, is unable to fix upon more than half a 
dozen works of which he would not gladly become 
the owner. | | 
Ascending the stairs leading to the corridor the 
attention is at once drawn to two large pictures 
painted in dry color or distemper, by Maréchal, and 
so unfortunately hung that a good view can be 
obtained only with great difficulty and under pecu- 
liarly favorable conditions of light. Paintings in 
distemper have to be glazed in order to pre- 
serve them, and the refiections from the glass are 


-always troublesome. These works are from the col-} 


leetion of Prince Napoleon, which was sold at Paris 
a few months ago, and so escaped the direful events 
which have since come to pass. They have lately 
been exhibited in London, where they attracted 
much attention, and were favorably noticed by the 
critics: The rich coloring of one is as remarkable as 
is the low-toned harmony of the other, and both pic- 
tures are well worthy of careful study. They are 
perhaps as truly and highly artistic in aim and 
quality as any pictures in the collection. In con- 
nection with one of them, that representing Colum- 
bus in chains on board his ship, it is interesting to 
read the passage in Irving’s Life of Colwmbus, de- 
scribing the mutiny which occurred during his 
voyage. 

Entering the north room the visitor wi!l find him- 
self before a good-sized picture, by Joseph Caraud. 
Notice the utter freedom of posture and perfect 
naturalness of the two principal figures, especially 
of the girl who half kneels, half leans upon a chair. 
Caraud’s work is among the best which the French 
school has produced. Compare this picture with 
No. 318 in the same room, which is an excellent ex- 


. ample of the Belgian school, by Baugniet, a pupil of 


the famous Willems, and in some respects, quite 
equal to his master, of whose work, by the way, 
there are here one or two specimens. No. 320 shows 
some of Boutibonne’s wonderful manipulation and 
ivory-like flesh tints, but the picture is hurt by the 
inane face of the young widow who is supposed to 
be asking, “Shall I marry again?’ A landscape by 
Oswald Achenbach, a Venetian scene and “ Drawing 
the Seine’’ by Ziem, ‘‘ The Connoisseurs”’ by Fichel, 
two small Egyptian landscapes with figures by Th. 
Frére, two of his favorite Arcadian subjects by Bou- 
géreau, and ‘‘The Troubled Conscience” by Louis 
Gallait, are among the best pictures in this room. 
The works of Gallait are very rare in America, and 
are seldom to be obtained even in Belgium. 

In the East room, near the door, is a fine cattle piece 
by Troyon, full of the peculiar fresh and out of doors 
feeling er ery so admirably conveys. It is not 
possible to nétice in detail the pictures in this room, 
famous names abound in the catalogue, and most 
of the werks exhibited are worthy of their authors. 
Few can pass through the room without being 
charmed almost to abstraction by the face.of a young 
peasant, painted by Merle. (No. 359.) There are the 
large hands and coarse dress of the French peasant 
girl, but the face is such a one as poets and painters 
and in fact, mankind in general, have gone crazy 


opposite, by E. L. Vernet, of Paris, although arrayed 
in the gorgeous costume of her nation, does not at- 
tract so many silent admirers as her fustian-elad 
rival with the work-a-day bundle on her shoulder. 
The bit of paste-board bearing the words hors con- 

cours, which is attached to the picture, is a relic of 

the last Paris exhibition, meaning, literally, ‘‘out of 

thecrowd,’’ and many personsare puzzled to make out 

its signification in this case. It shows, simply, that 

the picture was sent to the exhibition without being 

previously submitted to the examining eommittee, a 

distinction which is esteemed a high honor by French 

artists. Asa matter of curiosity it is well te examine 

closely No. 362. Itis by Paul Leyendecker, a pupil of 

Gérome, and the exquisite finish of the work is its 

chief, nay, almost its only beauty, for the color and 

general effectare unsatisfactory. These two rooms 

contain allthe works classified in the Perby Catalogue. 

'In the South room, however, are some lately intro- 

duced works, among which are a large painting of 

Peter denying Christ, by Paul Janssen, Bougéreau’s 

Orestes,’ and the ‘‘ Landing of the Pilgrims,’’ by 

Gustave Wappers. Persons who object to criticism 

of Raphael’s famous cartoon, on the ground that the 

boats are too small, will probably take exception to 

what we are about to say of Herr Wapper’s picture, 

but we cannot conscientiously overlook the daisies, 

morning glories, and poppies which a little girl is 

picking just as if it were the middle of June in- 

stead of the 22d of December, and as if all those 

flowers grew wild, under any ciretumstances, on the 

Massachusetts coast. The merit of the picture is in 

its pretty and noble faces and graceful grouping, 

but we do not recognize in this young, good looking 

picturesque party any part of the “hundred seuls 

and more’’ who landed at Plymouth two and a half 

centuries ago. 

The Derby Collection is to be sold at auction 
very soon, and the unusually high average quality 
of the pics ures should secure a large attendance at 
the sale. | 


BOOKS. 


What to Read and How to Read. By CHARLES 
H. Moors, M. D. New York; Appleton & Co. 1871. 


This book has two undeniable utilities. It will 
help the callow student in his early stages of library 
reading, and it will greatly assist that class of book- 
buyers whose purses are deeper than their erudition, 
and who fill their library shelves quite as much from 
ostentation as from scholarly motives. The arrange- 


ment is at once natural and excellent. Thus under 


‘* Ancient History’’ we haveeach leading nation, with 
first a general list, second a supplementary list, third 
an illustrative list. Finally, at the close, and before 
entering upon medixwval History, we have a cata- 
logue of those general works which group together 
the events of the classic period or throw light upon 
special features of the times. The system of sub- 
division is based updn the varying requirements of 
a reader. If he wishes one or two standards, the 
first list presents it. If he desires to compare one 
authority with another and to enter more deeply 
into a particular subject, there is a second list at his 
command. - If he chooses to proceed further and ex- 
haust the field, the illustrative list gives him the 
opportunity. Of course we employ the word ‘ ex- 
haustive’’ ina conventional way, for to the really 
great student a great eatalogue is essential, and there 
are thousands of rare works in special departments 
which find, and, we think, properly, no place in this 
little vade mecum. The book is not intended for 
profound scholars, and hence the criticism which 
might otherwise be just, is disarmed at the thresh- 
old. 

Hence also we refrain from comments upon the 
author’s Hints, which are certainly from the high 
pedantic stand point, of water, watery—available, 
palpably only to the immature and the dimly edu- 
cated. Yet here likewise we occasionally fall upon 
suggestions which, if commonplace, might surely be 
put to a much more common use than at present ob- 
tains. Thus Dr. Moore—who oddly enough is an 
M. D. where we might naturally have looked for an 
LL. D.—urges that in particular, one should read a 
few good books with iteration upon iteration. The 
advice is lightly cast among a score or two of less 
profound observations, but it is nevertheless advice 
which means a vast deal more than is on the face. 
Taking literature through, there are selectable a 
number of works, less numerically than the average 
clergyman ever accumulates from all sources in his 
study—which may be said to represent the finest 
fruitage of the human brain from the discovery of 
the alphabet to this very present year of grace. 
‘There is a’class of book, a very objectionable class of 
book be it noted, known as selections,—Selections 
from Ruskin, from Milton, from Jeremy Taylor.— 
Gleanings from the poets—Dodd’s Beauties of Shak- 
speare, et omne genus. Suppose now that some 
daring yet moderately impecunious human being 
should say, ‘‘I have here a few hundred dollars. 
Literature has cream, milk and theskimmings. For 
the nonce, with the lowest possible expenditure, I 
will gather together a library that shall be la créme 
de la eréme. No ‘selections’ nor ‘ gleanings’ nor 
‘beauties,’ but whole books, in due selection.’’ He buys 
Homer, Euripides, Three Dialogues of Plato, Four 
plays of Aristophanes, Virgil, Horace, Terence, Lucre- 
tius, Seneca, Tacitus, Dante, The Nieblungen Lied, 
Reineke the Fox, Goethe’s Faust, and Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, Bacon, Nine plays of Shakspeare, Milton entire, 
all of Machiavelli, Boccacio, Montaigne, Rabelais, 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote, La Sage’s Gil Blas, Moliere, 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters, Three books of Voltaire, 
all of Heine; outside of THE Book, St. Augustine, 
Tertullian, Chrysostom, Imitatio Christi, Theologia 
Germanica, Fenélon, Jeremy Taylor’s Living and 
Dying, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and, and—let us 
stop for breathing and to declare that we are not 
seeking to make up a catalogue. The list is clearly 
incomplete since, for example, it halts in the seven- 
teenth century, as to English-written books, and is 
exclusive in other periods and languages where a 
wider latitude of choice might be permissible, were 
we not compelled to write currente calamo. But the 
books named illustrate our proposition. Add, if you 


2 
land in recent centuries pick up here a poem and 


there a novel, now and then an essay or a group of 
essays; and this would finally happen—that the cal- 
lection would have accumulated, at a cost not 
greater than that of tens of thousands of miscel- 
laneous private libraries, the very quintessence of 
the imagination, the moral, political and ethnic in- 
sight, the pathos, wit, and sarcasm of humanity. 
The influence of such a collection may justly involve 
grave questions. But it is not of spiritual things 
that we now concern ourselves. In the literary 


effects as an intellectual stimulant. Yet of any such 
actual collection—in board, or cloth, or calf—save in 
public er lavish private libraries, there cannot be 
found one to five hundred other collections of equal 
or greater expense. 

“Again, how many of us, having a dozen genuine 
‘*standards”’ in literature, give our days and nights 
to them in preference to the last new book? Certes 
very few; and in America, saving perhaps around 
Boston, ‘less—greatly less—than in England and on 
the Continent. If Dr. Moore’s little volume helps to 
correct the evil, and anywise aids the modern book- 
devourer to choose more charily and to read more 
wisely, he will surely deserve well of his generation. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Essays written in the Intervals of Business. By 
Arthur Helps (Boston: Roberts Brothers). Mr. 
Helps, in the main portion of his book, discusses 
such topics as Aids to Contentment,” Judg- 
ments of Other Men,” ‘‘ Domestic Rule,” ‘*‘ Advice,”’ 
‘“‘Secresy,” ‘‘ Education of a Man of Business,’’ *‘ The 
Choice and Management of Agents,’’ ete. In the last 
part of the volume there is also an essay of con- 
siderable length Organization in Daily Life.’ 
The style of the author, as always, is clear, chaste, 
and, at moments, exceedingly felicitous; but while 
the manner of his writing is a continuous delight, 
the matter of the present book seems to us un- 
wontedly weak and commonplace. The themes he 
has selected relate to questions which demand 
something more than light touches and dainty 
superficialities. Questions of active business life, of 
interest only to hard, practical minds, are here 
treated with the airiness of a mere trifler. Instead 
of the wisdem of Bacon, we have the fastidious 
nothings of a literary Beau Brumimel. Mr. Helps, 
in Friends tr @ouncil and kindred works, has ap- 
| proved himself a brilliant and original thinker, and 
the dilettanteism of the Essays now published can- 
not destroy a reputation which has justly acquired 
sound foundations. It is a great strain upon the 
author’s prestige, however; and can only be for- 
given on the not wholly satisfactory plea that “in 
the intervals of business’’ one naturally writes, even 
concerning the most bustling affairs of humanity, 
with a sort of slippered and dressing-gown in- 
sousiance. 


Songs of Devotion. By W. H. Doane (New York: 
Biglow & Main, successors to Wm. B. Bradbury). 
The design of this work is more fully expressed in 
the title as ‘‘ A Collection of Psalms, Hymns, and 
Spiritual Songs, with Music, for Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, Church Service, Prayer and Con- 
ference Meetings, Religious and Family Worship; 
and also adapted for use in schools, colleges, and in- 
stitutions of punishment and discipline.”’ The evi- 
dent intention of the compiler is to present a sacred 
song-book entirely non-sectarian, comprising all the 
hymns and tunes endeared to all classes of Chris- 
tians by life-long associations. In consequence, we 
find here all the best tunes of Bradbury, Mason, and 
Hastings, the emotional songs of Robert Lowry 
and others. ‘Old Hundred*® appropriately leads; 
‘*Boylston,’’ not so ancient, but equally time- 
honored, follows; and ‘‘Tioga’’ Dedham,”’ “‘ Lanes- 
boro’,”’ Balerma,’’ “‘ Arlington,” “ Silver Street,” 
and all the old friends, come in quick succession. 
Side by side with the tunes and the familiar hymns, 
which, having been so long united, ought never to 
be divorced, a number of new and very good tunes 
are also introduced, which do not, however, inter- 


its compilation in convenient form of all the old 
favorites which our fathers and mothers sang, and 
which we hope to see always revered and enjoyed. 
The book eontains 655 hymns, and yet is small and 
compact. The compiler has been very successful in 
carrying out his design, and Songs of Devotion will 
be found: available in Protestant families and 
churches of all sects or denominations. 


Carmina Coeli, or Songs on Heaven (Boston: 
Henry Heyt). This is a delightful collection of some 
of the choicest and most popular devotional hymns. 
The songs are classified under such heads as “‘ The 
Glories of Heaven,’’ ‘‘The Way to Heaven,” “‘ The 
Meeting of Friends,” ‘“‘ Holiness and Repose,” ‘“‘The 
Felicities of Heaven,” ‘‘ Aspirations for Heaven.” 
The editor has evidently striven to satisfy the long- 
ing for what is familiar and of large acceptation. 
As @ consequence, the volume contains few pieces 
which haye not had the test of wide use in public 
and private religious service. 'Fhe book is elegantly 
bound, and superb in typography and paper. 


JUVENILE. 


Brave Ballads for American Children. (Boston: 
| Fields, Osgood, & Co.) Columbus, Rip Van Winkle, 
General Putnam, and Abraham Lincoln, are here 
put in verse under these headings: J'he Famous 
Discoverer, The Wonderful Sleeper, The Brave 
Patriot, and The Good President, and the bal- 
lads, besides having merits of their own, are 
illustrated by spirited drawings, printed in the 
most brilliant colors known to chromo-lithography. 
We speak advisedly and from experience, when we 
say that children are ingtantly fascinated and per- 
manently amused by a combination of literature 
and art, so admirably adapted to their taste and 
comprehension. 

Cinderella and Red Riding Hood have ako been 
published by the same house, with most admirable 
colored illustrations. 


The Childs History of Daniel. (New York: 


about since the world began, The ‘Greek Girl” | 


please; a dozen more volumes from past literature 


American Tract Society), This is a neat little book, 


sense, such a library would be incalculable in its |. 


fere with the prominent characteristic of the bbok— 


giving, as may be inferred from its title, the Bible 
narrative in an expanded form. It is hurt, how- 
ever, by the stilted style in which it is written. For 
instance, the author, instead of telling his youthful 
readers that nice houses were bifilt, informs them 
that ‘“‘convenient edifices were built in different 
localities,’’ and this needless resort to lengthy Latin 
derivatives is conspicuous throughout the book. We 
repeat, however, that in its general form it is very 
attractive, and, with the exception noted, is well 
suited for Sunday-schools. 


Secrets Revealed. By J. H. Langille. (New York: 
American Tract Society). Naughty boys who break 
the Academy rules by smoking in their rooms, do 
not, as a rule, offer their friends ready lighted cigars 
when surreptitiously standing treat; and yet this 
seems to havésbeen the practice among the young 
villains who go to ruin in this book. Boys, and es- 
pecially boys who need reforming, hate to be 
preachdéd to—in fact, will not stand it if they can help 
themselves, and for this reason Secrets Revealed is 
not well calculated to exert a widely corrective in- 
fluence upoo the class for whose benefit it is in- 
a The book is wofully deficient in sympathy 

with boy-nature, and its morality is so very moral, 

that few of our young reprobates will be favorably 
influenced thereby, even if they can be induced to 
read it through. For genuine reforming power, we 
have far greater confidence in a book like Tom 
Brown at Rugby, than in one like this. 

Lavinia and Lilly. (New York: American Sun- 
day-School Union). School-life, with its petty plots 
and counterplots, is described. Two young girls, 
one of whom is pretty, bright, and insincere, while 
the other is homely, awkward, and honest, are in- 
troduced to the reader. Their history shows how 
one of them was for atime popular and successful, 
but brought herself into trouble by her duplicity, 
and how the other slowly won her way to the 
highest place in the affections and confidence of her 
companions and teachers. It is a simple, interesting 
little story, appropriate f¢r a Suuday-school library. 

One Year of My Life. (New York: American 
Tract Society). Let no one take alarm at the fact 
that this book is arranged in the form of a diary, for 
under that too often unattractive guise will be 
found, in this instance, a really interesting story, 
wherein the daily life $f Eleanor Winthrop is nar- 
rated with great spirit and freshness. The author 
has succeeded in describing the every-day and com- 
monplace events which interest us all in real life, in 
a way that makes them interesting to others, and 
which ought to secure a numerous audience. 7 


MUSIC. 

From Root & Cady, Chicago, we have received 
the following of their publications : 

Que Vive, Grand Galop de Concert. By W. Ganz: 
with illustrated title page. 75 Cents. 

This is a brilliant bravura composition, admirably 
adapted to the dance, the measure being clearly 
accented and defined. It is much above the average 
of modern dance music. 


THe Youth’s Musical Friend. 

30 cents each. 

The three numbers, 1, 7 and 12, sent us, are from a 
collection of thirteen numbers, each containing 
from one to three melodies, arranged progressively 
for beginners on the piano forte. They are-selected 
chiefly frone the best German composers, and are 
not anly entertaining but are useful in directing 
the taste toward the best music. Too much of the 
time of young students of music is wasted upon 
trashy melodies which neither cultivate the taste 
nor promote their skill in execution. 


Opera Pearls, (Lucia di Lammermoor), price 
30 cents each is one of the six “ Little Fantasias’’ 
upon admired opera themes, by C. T. Brunner. This 
number comprises several of the favorite airs of a 
very popular opera, which are arranged in an easy 
and attractive form. 

Excuse Me! Schottisch, by Louis H. Ripk, with 
illustrated title page, price 40 cents, is a sprightly 
bit of dance music, pleasing to the ear, but without 
any special claims as a musical composition, and is 
of a class with which the market is always fully 
stocked. 


Vocal Duets. “ Holy Mother, guide hig foot- 
steps;’’ Wallace. 40 cents. The opera of “ Mari 
tana,’’ from which this selection is taken, is the 
most popular of the musical works of the lamented 
English composer ; and it is usually considered the 
best composition in the opera. The melody is 
flowing and easily acquired. 


Kititg McCree O'Tossell. Song and chorus 
by J. P. Webster. 40 cents. A very sprightly com- 
position after the Scotch style. It is mainly chorus, 
simple in arrangement, and best described as 
** jolly.” 

Mother’s Room. By James R. Murray. 35 cts., 
is a plaintive song and chorus, of the ‘‘Old Arm 
Chair ”’ school of melodies. A refrain in the chorus 
heightens the solemn effect. | 


Grandmother’s Cot. Song and chorus, by 
Arthur Baker, 30 eents. 


Take Me from My Little Bed. Song and 
chorus, by A. W. Havens, with illustrated title. 
40 cents. 


Where are You Going? Song and chorus, 35 
cents; Sit Thee Down Beside Me, Nannie, Song 
and chorus, 30 cents; both by Frank Howard. 

Little Maggie May, ‘by C. Blamphin, ‘arranged 
for the guitar, by Harris, 35 cents. 

These compositions are all of the school, made 
universally popular by the contributions of Stephen 
C. Foster and many others. They may properly 
be styled the light literature of music, and have 
their use in paving the way for the acquisition of a 
higher and more satisfactory class of musical com- 
positions. These songs ‘“‘run’’ to melody and aim 
to please the ear only, and as such have undoubted 
success. As strict musical compositions they 
scarcely come within the range of careful criticism, 


By Fr. Brawer. . 
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AMERICAN CITIZENS AND ITALIAN 
UNITY. 


27 was quite time that something should be done 
to ascertain for ourselves, and to declare to the 
world, what is the real sentiment of the American 
people on the grand central doctrine of our po- 
litical creed—the right of the governed to choose, 
alter or abolish their government—and its appli- 
cation to the great Roman-Italian movement of 
the present day. It has been, for several weeks, 
the boast of a certain party in the Roman Catholic 
Church and their political adherents, that the 
voice of this country is unmistakably in favor of 
the temporal power of the Pope. Meetings after 
meetings, ecclesiastical and other, have assem- 
bled, to protest against what has been called the 
“ sacrilegious outrage ” perpetrated by the Italians, 
including the almost unanimous citizens of Rome, 
in taking possession of the Papal City as the cap- 
ital of Italy. The pulpits which, a few years ago, 
fulmined holy abhorrence of the desecrating ele- 
ment of politics, seeking to mingle in the sacred 
services of the sanctuary,—when that politics 
aimed but to secure our own liberties—have re- 
sounded with impassioned appeals for our inter- 
ference, to suppress the libertiesof another people. 
At one of these meetings it was declared. that “the 
independence of the Sovereign Pontiff, as Head of 
the Church, is a right dear to American citizens.” 
Another assured the “Holy Father” that “at his 
call millions of Americans would rush to his stand- 
ard.” It was often assumed that disgust and abhor- 
rence of the Italian policy was well nigh universal, 
and that the protestants included even a large por- 
tion of the Protestant world. Until finally, a 
Western Catholic journal, deceived by these ex- 
uberant manifestations of one side and the con- 
spicnous silence of the other, was emboldened to 
declare: “If the civilized world is to respect the 
will of the people even leaving aside the question 
of justice, Rome must be given back to the Pope.” 

On such hints as these, that immensely predom- 
inant portion of our people, who really believe the 
Declaration of Independence and propose to abide 
by it aconsiderable while longer, decided to speak. 
The meeting gathered last Thursday evening at 
the Academy of Music, to sympathize with the 
people of Italy and Rome im their efforts toward 
Italian Unity, was one of those demonstrations 
which confound cavil and define the impulses of 
the popular heart beyond question. The truth is, 
the American people are so averse to religious 
proscription, and so resolved not to be dragooned 
by sectaries into a crusade against unpopular 
creeds, that they are more than willing to accord 
every freedom to any minority sought to be made 
odious, and often sit silent by while the oppressed 
make protest unnecessarily clamorous, and even 
sometimes join with superfluous gallantry in their 
defense. The Roman Catholic Chureh in this 
country is still enjoying simultaneously the some- 
what inconsistent advantages of being, to the 
lovers of fair play, “the under dog in the fight,” 
and to observing politicians, a power too formid- 
able to be lightly offended. But every now and 
then, the despotism inherent in that system for- 
gets its characteristic caution, and trenches upon 
some household principle, in which the great 
American heart beats and has its being—and then, 
look eut for thunder! 

We have no room to descant upon the noble and 
truly catholic features of this meeting. It was 


presided over by General Dix, and the speakers: 


were Parke Godwin, Henry Ward Beecher, Judge 
Emott, Dr. Bellows and Wm. Cullen Bryant. Out- 
side of the building, too, the overflowing assembly 
was addressed by Horace Greeley, Chancellor 
Crosby, Cyrus W. Field, Dan OD. Lord, and 
others. And among all these addresses, so far as 
we are informed, there was no sentence, nor part 
of a sentence, which could be distorted into an 
expression of sectarian prejudice, or which tran- 
ascended the acknowledged right of every citizen 
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to utter his opinion of civil affairs. An Address 
was put forth, with a goodly array of resolutions 
from which we select the following two, as furnish- 
ing the key-note of the entire movement : 

Resolwed, That the doctrine of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that “‘Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and are instituted to se- 
cure the rights of all to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- } 
piness,’’ can admit of no exception in favor of an ecclesias- 
tical government wielding the civil power. 

Resolved, That the doctrine of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that “*whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness,” finds in the rejection of 
the Papal Government by the Roman people, and their 
choice of the free Constitutional Government of Italy, an 
illustration that should receive the warm approval and ad- 
miration of the American people.”’ 


To the exclusively moral aid here indicated all 
the utterances of this great gathering of American 
freemen were directed. The venerable Pontiff 
received from every side “that sympathy which 
bis excellent private character, joined to his mis- 
fortunes, would naturally beget.” Every right of 
Catholics as citizens was earnestly affirmed and 
vindicated, and nothing said, at least on the main 
question, which any Catholic but an ultramontane 
advocate of arbitrary power might not have 
heartily adopted. Thet many of the liberal Cath- 
olics will adopt and rejoice in the language of this 
‘| meeting we thoroughly believe. All Europe will 
tat least learn from it fhat the people of this Re- 
public have not as yet forgotten their birthright, 
nor laid the great Charter of their freedom at the 
feet of any of the decaying — ‘of the Old 
World. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED VIRTUE. 


N the Episcopal Catechism,—which compares 
with the Westminster very much as the Epis- 
tle of James with those of Pqul—there are sundry 
old-fashioned precepts at which the unregenerate 
American, at least, is very much disposed to laugh. 
To bis ears, the phrase, “to keep my hands from 
picking and stealing,” hardly sounds funnier than 
its neighbor, “to order myself lowly and rever- 
ently to all my betters.” The fashion of acknowl- 
edging any “ betters” has pretty much gone out 
in this part of the world! ‘ Lowliness and rever- 
ence ” toward whomsoeyer, are not the most char- 
acteristic graces of our people. And not much 
more in accordance with popular ways of thought 
is the clause which brings to an emphatic period 
this section of the child’s lesson,—“ to do my duty 
in that state of life into which it shall please God 
to call me.” But this staid and quiet phrase isa 
jewel. It embodies a spirit which has been the 
secret of English greatness, and which is the 
source of all moral greatness. Its lesson is one 
that every American needs to lay to heart, to prac- 
tice daily, to work into the foundation of his life. 
It is the good fortune of our country that it 
offers to every man the opportunity to rise. In 
Europe, the plowman must be a plowman all 
his hfe; the cook must be a cook; the clerk can- 
not get beyond his stool. But with us, the laborer 
hopes one day to be a proprietor, and the clerk 
expects to be a merchant. Hardly any one at the 
outset accepts his station as fixed ; he thinks of it 
rather as the first stage in a course of progress. 
This is the great characteristic blessing of Amer- 
ica, and we owe it not half so much to any virtue 
or sagacity in ourselves or our fathérs, as to the 
Providence which has put a rich continent into 
our Hands, and set us free from the cramping con- 
ditions of Europe’s older civilization. In this 
richness of possibilities, this free scope given to the 
energy and ambition of every man, theresis both 
opportunity and stimulus for the highest achieve- 
ment. In this lies the golden dowry of America. 
But in this, also, lies a temptation which may 
wreck any man, as it may wreck the nation. 

It is hard to be patient when a bright future 
seems to stand just before us. It is hard to put 
our hearts into disagreeable work to-day, when 
we hope to have pleasant work to-morrow. It is 
hard to be true to the pole-star of Duty when 
Success shines like a brilliant planet within our 
sight. Impatience, carelessness, feverish haste, 
contempt for the narrow present and its petty du- 
ties, these beset us close. The feeling grows up 
that the present is but a stepping-stone to the fu- 
ture, and is worth nothing for its own sake. So 
the work of the present is done, as it were, me- 
chanically, with the hands only, while the eyes 
and heart are fixed on the alluring future. Work 
done in that way is never well done. The heart, 
the life, the will, must in some measure go into 
the meanest task if it is to be well performed. So 
the land is cursed with careless work ; with houses 
whose walls are so thin that they tumble; with 
mechanics who do not understand their trade; 
with laborers who shirk ; with politicians ignorant 
of statesmanship. 

The work of the present hour,—whether it be 
the student’s lesson, the carpenter’s job, or the 
preacher’ssermon—is God’s direct gift and message 
tous. To do it faithfully is for the time being the 
whole of the Law and the Gospel to our souls. 
The ultimate results of it are beyond our reach and 
knowledge. They are God’s business. Ours is to 
do with our might whatsoever our hand findeth 
to do. 

Where is a man’s religion to take hold of him ? 
If it leads him to pray, to seek communion with 
God, to do works of benevolence, that is well. But 
no man can live in a constant glow of devotion. 


Few men can give largely of their time to works 


of charity. The great majority of the working 
hours of mankind are of. necessity passed in their 
“secular” employments,—in counting-room, work- 
shop, or kitchen. And if Christianity is more 
than an intermittent force, if it is universal in its 
obligation and its power, it must be with them in 
these places. How are they to bring its spirit 
‘there? It must be done partly indeed by main- 
taining a temper of love to those they meet, but 
in great part also by doing faithfully and thorough- 
ly and well the work they have to do. 


Often a man inay see even in the direct effects of 


his work how he is contributing to God’s service 
by doing it well. Good done to men is service to 
God. The man who by his labor contributes in 
any degree to the comfort or the security of oth- 
ers,—by raising corn for them to eat, by building 
ships for them to use, or by promoting the com- 
mercial exchange of goods—is contributing to the 
sum ot human happiness. Every part of his work, 
however trifling in itself, has a bearing on this 
grand final result. And as the world’s physical 
health and comfort is the necessary condition of 
its spiritual growth, so whoever works for men’s 
bodies does indirectly something for their souls. 
So, after praying “ Thy kingdom come,” we may 
help in the progress of God’s kingdom by just 
doing honestly and well our day’s work. There is 
truth in this view of daily labor; it is because the 
truth is so large that we habitually fail to grasp it. 
We have a right to take comfort in the thought 
that our daily work, which seems perhaps sordid 
and low, is a real help to the great world of our 
fellow-men, and so a service to the Father of all. 

But if a man fails to see how his work has any 
such useful issue, still, if it be an honest employ- 
ment, and the one to which circumstanees call 
him, he may feel that in it he is serving God. We 
are all as children at school, and tasks are set us 
by a wisdom far above our comprehension. To 
master them faithfully, to be true to the demand 
of each common hour as well as each great crisis, 
that is to honor God, and to work out our own 
salvation. 

We said that this principle of fidelity to every- 
day duty, was the secret of England’s greatness. 
It has created in her people a noble type of char- 
acter, to which she owes all that is best in her 
history. Nelson’s great appeal on the morning of 
his last victory—“ England expects every man to 
do his duty !”—found its response in hearts trained 
in this school. Wordsworth, in one of his finest 
odes, has nobly expressed the sentiment. 

** Stern daughter of the voice of God, 
O, Duty! 
.Stern Lawgiver! Yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant gra 
Nor know we anything more fair 
_ Than is the smile upon thy face!” 

Tennyson, in his ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington, makes him the type of this English 
fidelity. If he has somewhat idealized his hero’s 
character, none the less true is the tribute to the 
quality. He that treads the path of duty, says the 
poet, 

——* before his Journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistles bursting . 
Into glossy purples, that out-redden 

AB voluptuous garden roses!’’ 

The greatness which Germany is now displaying 
to the world has its foundation in qualities closely 
allied to this moral fidelity. It is because her peo- 
ple have been so largely faithful each in his own 
place to the daily work of life, that they have ac- 
quired the intelligence, the organization, the dis- 
cipline, that now make their armies the world’s 
wonder. It is because of this quality, together 
with the faith in moral realities which we believe 
lies deep in the people’s hearts, that we’ look with 
hope to the influence of the new Germany upon 
the world. 

From the good Anglo-Saxon stock our nation 
draws what is best in its typical character. But 
our circumstances, our very good fortune, are 
strong forces to sweep us away from the habit and 
instinct of daily fidelity. That habit and instinct 
are comparatively easy and natural where external 
success in life obviously rests directly upon them. 
But where success seems attainable by shorter 
methods, where thoroughness seems a waste of 
time, and patience. may be called dullness, there 


comes the strain against which we must brace our- | 


selves. Only by self-discipline, by holding our- 


jselves firmly and steadily to ways which are 


wearisome and long, can we win the real prizes of 
life. 

In quiet fidelity to daily duty lies the only sure 
hope of reaching a high spiritual state. The con- 
scious communion with God, the abiding presence 
of joyful love, to which the soul-aspires as its 
highest delight, is to be feached only through pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing. Brief and hectic 
ecstasy may spring up sometimes in a life that is 
wayward and fitful, but the peace that passeth 
understanding can be hoped for only by the one 
who is content to be true to duty day by day and 
hour by hour, foregoing raptures if they are not 
granted him ; seeking only to do his whole work in 
life honestly and well. To him at last, perhaps 
even in this world, and surely in the world to 
come, the gates of glory shall be opened, and the 
Master’s voice say “Thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


THe San Domirnaco Commiss1on.—President 
Grant’s appointments seem for once to meet with 
universal approval. There was eminent wisdom, 
on such an occasion, in going outside of the politi- 
cal circle, and including eminent businessmen, 


philanthropists and scholars. It is in itself a 
good thing for the country to see such men as Dr. 
Howe and President White employed on a delicate 
and important public mission, and it would have 
been no less so had Bishop Simpson and Mr. Dodge 
accepted the nomination. The character of the 
gentlemen of the Commission utterly forbids the 
idea either of any previous committal to the views 
of the President, or of any influence upon their re 
port of a desire for official favor. In appomting 
such impartial witnesses, upon a matter where his 
wishes are so strong, the President has only acted 
the part of an honest man ; but that credit is by no 
means so common as to have lost its value. 

We shall look with interest for the Commiassion- 
ers’ statement of facts. But that their conelusion 
should be regarded as decisive upon the question 
of annexation, is by no means necessary. As to 
whether the country, in its material aspects, would 
be a valuable acquisition, and as to whether we 
can honestly get a clear title to it, our people will 
be very likely to take the Commissioners’ word. 
But there are more general considerations, on 
which every one is entitled to his own opinion. 
Pre-eminently, there is the very great objection 
to taking into our citizenship an ignorant and de- 
graded population. We see newspapers airing the 
phrase ‘“‘to extend the blessings of our government 
over the Latin races,”—as arrant a piece of hum- 
bug as ever was written. The “blessings of our 
government” depend absolutely upon the virtue 
and intelligence of the mass of the governed. We 
cannot bring in, to any great extent, the imbecile 
and incapable populations lying south of us, with- 
out risking a deterioration of the body politic that 
would be fatal to us, and destroy any possibility of 
good to them. Our forms of government to be 
sure have a certain degree of educational power, 
but they have no transforming magic ; and there is 
quite enough work for this educating force in ele- 
vating the poor material already among us, with- 
out taking in any more raw stuff of the poorest 
kind. We shall look with interest for the report 
of the Commission, but it will require some very 
unexpected light on the subject to change our dis- 
like for the project of annexation. 


OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ORE than a million boys and girls go to 
school in the common or district schools 
of this State. For each one of these, at least two 
school-books have been bought, and in many cases 
five, during the past year. At thewate of three to 
each scholar, we have a nice little pile of school- 
books, more than three million in number, which 
is quitea large edition. Calling to mind next, 
that at least twenty States administer a sckool 
system like that of New York, and in proportion 
to their population are using school-books at about 
the same rate, this huge pile, from which Young 
America takes his three volumes annually, be- 
comes something mountainous. The mind is be- 
wildered by numbers higher than a hundred thou- 
sand. 

Of this mountain of school-books another mat- 
ter is noteworthy :—Purchasers never choose what 
books to buy. They must buy the books “ used in 
the school.” In case of poverty, duly attested 
with humiliating formality to the trustees or com- 
missioner, the books will be bought at the public 
expense. But bought they are. We call to mind 
no other manufacturing enterprise in this land, of 
which the people are in any way compelled to buy 
the produce. But our school system certainly 
compels parents to buy the ever changing produce 
of the school-book publishers, under the grievous 
penalty of losing school advantages in case of a 
refusal. 

Who prescribes the books that shall be used in 
a given school? <A mechanic is allowed to select 
his own tools. In like manner a teacher if he be 
a master workman should be allowed to select his 
own school-books. But there are comparatively 
few teachers who stand by permanently to finish 
their job. They change about from school to 
school; and at least two-thirds of them are not 
master workmen. Hence the selection of school- 
books cannot be intrusted to teachers. 


District trustees and boards of edueation, who 
administer the affairs of more than eleven thou- 
sand school districts in our State, have authority 
to appoint and discharge teachers admit and ex- 
pel pupils, prescribe school-books, and, in short, reg- 
ulate schools. These gentlemen, discharging 
each in his own district these highly responsible 
duties, never hold any general: meetings for con- 
sultation. They have no organization or unity. 
They overspread the State, a vast and profitable 
alluvium, like the meadows around Oil Creek, in 
which wells can be sunk with very reasonable 
prospect of striking oil, if they are bored long 
enough and deep enough by enterprising agents 
and publishers of school-books. 

Where shall we look to find any responsible and 
competent criticism and censorship of these school- 
books? Of twenty rival arithmetics there must 
needs be better and worse. But who shall decide 
which the is better and which the worse? Trustees 
and boards of education, thoroughly competent as 
they are,man by man, each to attend to his own 
business, are not usually good judges of school- 
books. Thereisan impression abroad that the 
State Teachers’ Association is run in the | espana 
of a “ring” who informally and confiden ex- 
ercise great influence upon the adoption and sale 
of school-books throughout the State. There isa 
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a great variety and even intricacy of educational 
machinery is found in this State of New York; but 
who is responsible for the selection of good school- 
books, ard the exclusion of poor ones ? Citizens 
are compelled to buy these school-books without 
any responsible guarantee as to their quality— 
none whatever. 


partment of life. It seems asif, having been cen- 
sured and lampooned so widely for his intemperate 
words, the veteran philosopher regarded himself 
as in some way bound to brave it out, and show 
his despised assailants that he is not to be moved 
by their violence or derision even from an unten- 
able position ; not “upon compulsion,” at any rate, 


In these United States the newspaper is your}though there were “reasons as plenty as black- 


man of all work, attending to any and every task 
that would be otherwise neglected. People in- 
stinctively look to the newspaper for the remedy 
of all wrongs. Of books for grown people, news- 
.papers of any pretension do in fact furnish profit- 
able criticism ; but of school-books we do not know 
of any newspaper that condescends to furnish a 
careful and conscientious review. From time to 
time extremely sharp and destructive criticisms 
appear in print, of this or that popular school-book, 
but upon inquiry these savage assaults are found 
to ‘have been procured and paid for by publishers 
of a rival book, and therefore they are not influ- 
ential. | 

It would seem as if any argument that reserves 

to government the right to coin money, which 
every citizen is compelled to use as legal tender, 
would also justify the raising of a government 
commission to at least authorize the school-books 
that must be used in the public schools. But that 
would be to add new cares to our democratic gov- 
ernments. So irresponsible and corrupt have they 
grown that public safety demands that we diminish 
rather than increase their functions. 

Much ean be done and much should be done by 
newspapers. School-book publishing houses that 
advertize largely should not for that reason receive 
general and indiscriminate praise of their wares. 
Above all books that go into an editor’s room a 
school-book should undergo the closest scrutiny. 

A school-book is a sacred thing. It comes in 
among our children as an authority at that period in 
’ life when they are impressible by authority—at a 
time when they take statements implicitly, as wax 
the seal. Three-fourths of our teachers have not 
outgrown the school-book, but are content to keep 
school while the books merely teach. Facts vividly 
stated in an elementary school-book remain in 
the memory of an old man, who has forgotten the 
politics, and wars, and startling events of his own 
early manhood. The language of the school- 
book, recited memoriter, shall affect the speech of 
a child throughout his life. Loose or sophistical 
reasonings shall leave their penicious eftect re- 
mediless. 

We repeat it, a school-book is a sacred thing. 
It should not be written as other books are, be- 
cause it is not to be used as other books are. It 
should be criticised and made as near'y perfect as 
the imperfect, ons of language will permit. Faults 
that are pardonable in an o1ation, a sermon, a 
novel, or even a history, are unpardonable in a 
school-book. He who writes a “successful school- 
book” in the State of New York, is imprinting 
his idiosyncracies authoritatively upon three or 
four million children. Let him beware what he 
writes. | 

A good school-book is a work of genius. A 
common man cannot write it. We doubt that one 
man alone can perfect a school-book. We doubt 
that any school-book is fit. to be authoritatively 
imposed upon our public schools till it has been 
proved in five or six schools taught by coéperating 
teachers, and its errors eliminated by the elder 
scholars and their incessant criticism. 

We would therefore call the attention of edi- 
tors, especially of religious and family newspa- 
pers, to the expediency of devoting greater atten- 
tion to the review and frequent condemnation of 
popular school-books. An editor unqualified him- 
self to act as critic, must look up a critic among 
his acquaintances, and adjure him, for the sake of 
the good cause, to furnish reviews and criticisms 
searching and satisfactory. And when, by happy 
fortune, a really good school-book appears, it 
should be hailed with loud and repeated acclama- 
tion. Men of weight, whose words influence mil- 
lions, having first felt the ground firm under their 
feet, should speak again and again the praises, 
and recommend the use of that rarest of all books, 
a truly excellent school-book. 


* AMENITIES OF NEWSPAPERDOM.—Mr. Greeley, in 
the Tribune of last Saturday, replying to a writer 
in another daily, uses the following explicit terms: 
“ We brand this man a liar, and dare him to até 
tempt to remove the brand.” And again: “ This 
is the meanest kind of forgery, and utterly with- 
out excuse.” And more of the same sort. And 
what does the reader suppose was the occasion of 
language so violent? *What bitter personality, 
what probing of old and sensitive wounds, what 
gross injustice or shameless calumny—which of 
all the provoking causes which make even “the 
wise man mad,” evoked this outburst? Why, an 
article on the Tariff, in which the writer had cited 
‘ & conversation with a salt-manufacturer, which 
the editor of the Tribune thinks could never have 
taken place! The truth is nobody knows better 
than Mr. Greeley that such utterances degrade 
the utterer, lower the moral tone of the newspaper 
press, and work incalculable mischief in more 
ways than we need now to specify. The defense 
he sets up, that honesty demands that he should 
“ call a spade a spade” and all that, is too shallow 
to deceive so clear an intellect as his. He must 
see that if all writers and talkers should follow his 
lead, the world would become a bear-garden, and 
Violence and bloodshed would rule in every de- 


berries” for the change. Now we approach Mr. 
Greeley from a different direction altogether. We 
are of those who, in many respects, admire and 
trust him. We appreciate the earnestness and 
sincerity of his efforts in behalf of all morality 
and virtue. We believe that the obituaries which 
appear on the day of his death, will present an al- 
most unvarying testimony to the honesty and 
effectiveness of his labors for the general weal. 
But we think, too, that the practice in question will 
constitute one of the few blots on the else fair 
record. We assure him that while it 1s perhaps 
his enemies who assail him for this course, it is his 
friends who are most pained byit. For ourselves, 
we cannot refrain from protesting in the name of 
all those charities and courtesies without which 
there can be neither peace nor progress, against 
giving the authority of such high example to a 
practice so repulsive and so injurious. 


SPIRITUALISM AND SCIENCE.—Dr. Hammond, after having 
examined the whole of it, is ready to maintain with confi- 
dence that ‘‘no medium has ever yet been lifted into the 
air by spirits; no one has ever read unknown writing 


through a closed envelope; no one has ever lifted tables or 


chairs but by material agencies; no one has ever been tied 
or untied by spirits; no one has ever*heard the knock of a 
spirit ; no one has ever spoken through the power of a spirit 
other than his own.’”’—Dr. W. A. Hammond’s Physical-and 
Physiological Spiritualism. 

We are not believers in the assumptions of mod- 
ern Spiritualism, but we wish the whole subject 
might be taken out of the hands of over-confident 
scientists, who betray quite as much lack of logic 
and subjection to prejudice in their promptness to 
reject, as enthusiasts do, in their eagerness to re- 
ceive. Whether Dr. Hammond means to express 
anything more than a cheap “begging of the 
question,” in saying that the phenomena which he 
seems to deny, are not produced by spirits, we do 
not know. If that is all, there are a good many of 
us to whom it was hardly worth saying. But if he 
means to affirm that none of these manifestations 
have taken place except by known or recognizable 
“material agencies,” there are hundreds of thous- 
ands of witnesses to refute him. When the great 
Faraday, in the matter of table-tipping, “ exploded 
the whole thing” (that appears to be the favorite 
phrase) by his theory of an unconscious muscular 
action in the fingers of the operators, the luster of 
his name only made his failure more conspicuous, 
and confirmed the superficial in the belief that 
here was something beyond the power of science 
to explain. The theory itself never had a moment’s | 
footing with any sensible and unprejudiced ob- 
server of the facts in the case. . 3 
The whole question of Spiritualism seems to 
have arrived at somewhere about this point. The 
legitimacy of the preacher’s. warning against hasty 
and unskillful deductions as to the nature or gyigin 
of these manifestations, and the momentous doc- 
trinal inferences which so easily follow, is obvious 
enough. But to the man of science who would 
set conclusively at rest the great physical and 
psychological heresy of the day there remain but 
two alternatives,—to disprove the alleged facts, 
or to account for them. If the earnest and candid 
inquirer cannot receive real assistance in one of 
these directions, let us, at least, have done with 
the vain babble of “science falsely so called.” 


MEANS OF GRACE.—This phrase, like many oth- 
ers, has been treated too much like a pet Canary 
bird. It has been confined to limits far nurrower 
than the scope of its natural abilities, and been made 
to sing for the few rather than for the many. Chris- 
tians have assumed, when using it, that only devo- 
tional exercises and the direct promotion of a 
“religious” object can properly be covered by it, 
and lest by any mistake it should seem to include 
something besides prayer and preaching, and such 
like ministries of the Word, they sometimes clip 
its wings by saying, “‘ This or that matter is secu- 
lar, and cannot be called a means of grace.” 

This limitation is unwise. God has joined to- 
gether all the duties and pleasures of life, and 
requires us to so use every one of them that they 
shall contribute to our spiritual growth. It is 
wrong to put asunder work and play, business and 
piety, sorrow and joy, failure and success. Our 
Lord’s life had no dividing mark of religious and 
secular. He did always the*things that pleased 
His Father, and knew that His Father was pleased 
not only with the Sermon on the Mount, but also 
with the conversations at Bethany, with the mer- 
ry-making at Cana, and with the great feast in the 
house of Levi. They who are disposed to continue 
this distinction will do well to ask themselves if 
God will not require of his stewards as strict an 
account of their use of business and recreation as 
of their attendance upon religious meetings and of 
their deeds of benevolence. Every opportunity 
for exercising a Christ-like spirit is a “means of 


grace.” 


DELAYs.—Sudden prosperity is not unmixed 
good, an illustration of which may be found in the 
chagrin of our publishers at the inconvenience 
suffered by many of our new subscribers, who 
have not promptly received their papers and the 


| caieemaaae back numbers and engravings. This 


| state of things is a direct result of the exceedingly 


large and rapid influx of names to be served with- 
in the last few weeks. All through the year the 
paper has had a steady growth, but December and 
January have been bringing in a quick and over- 
whelming flood of subscriptions, which it has been 
simply impossible to get into proper shape, duly 
classified and entered on our printed list, swelled 
as the current has been by thousands of applica- 
tions for specimen copies, agencies, ete. 

rust week, however, every single name was duly 
served, and hereafter there will be, we trust, no 
reason for complaint on the part of subscribers, as 
the publishers have largely increased their force, 
and promise to keep up with the names still com- 
ing in. 

As for the Engraving, it will be necessary for our 
friends to have patience. The “Washington” is a 
large and difficult plate to print well, and our pub- 
lishers are unwilling to send out one imperfect 
copy. We have already sent away since the early 
summer, when the picture was first promised to 
subscribers, nearly twenty thousand, and the 
lengthening lists are calling for thousands more. 
As fast as these can be taken from the press in 
good condition, they will be sent in order of entry. 
| We feel that these explanations are due to the 
many of our readers who have induced their 
friends to subscribe, and to thoge of our new sub- 
scribers who will have had up to this week an ir- 
regular service of the paper. 


THE BIBLE MiSSION. 


{OME years ago much interest was awakened 
by the publication in London of the details of a 
new form of Christian activity and beneficence, hap- 
pily designated ‘‘The Missing Link.’’ Earnest and 
devout women, under the superintendence of ladies 
who received their monthly reports, and directed 
and encouraged their labors, were employed to visit 
the poor, to read the Bible to them, and sell them 
copies of the sacred volume, (to be paid for by small 
installments), to help them to help themselves, to 


)aid them in making their homes neat and cheerful, 


and in every way to promote their well-being. The 
work was beautifully systematized and energetically 
carried out. Ladies of rank and wealth assumed tne 
duties of superintendents, gifts flowed in freely until 
the yearly income was $60,000, and the number of 
Bible-women two hundred and fifty. One gentle- 
man is so deeply convinced of the excellence of this 
mode of penetrating the dark recesses of humanity, 
that he visits Mrs. Ramgard twice a year to examine 
her books, and leaves his semi-annual gift of $500 or 
$1,000. His name is not known even to the lady in 
whose hands he places his munificent gifts, and he is 
only designated by three initials. 

Such has been the progress of the Bible work in 
London, and in the city of New York, soready tw 
sustain every worthy charity, we anticipated a simi- 
lar career of prosperity. Our Bible Mission was 
established in 1861, under the auspices of the New 
York Female Bible Society, which has assumed this 
as its distinctive work. The Bible-reader of the first 
winter was in two years one of acompany of twenty- 
five, and in succeeding years of thirty and thirty-six 
whose daily ministering leads them from house to 
house, and from room to room, in the densefy pop- 
ulated parts of the city. Each Bible-woman has fer 
appointed district, where she visits the poor, reads 
and distributes the Bible to them, ga‘hers the chil- 
dren into day-schools and Sunday-schuuls, forms 
sewing-classes where they are taught to make their 
own garments, and establishes clothing-clubs and 
tea-meetings, where the poor women enjoy brief 
glimpses of social comfort, and listen to words of 
counsel and encouragement from the Lady-Superin- 
tendent. The Bible-woman is ready to minister to 
the varied wants of the poor, to nurse the sick, to 
pray with the dying, to aid the drunkard in his 
struggle against the tyranny of bad habits, -to give 
lessons of thrift and cleanliness to struggling wives 
and mothers, and above all to direct these weary 
toilers in the rugged paths of life to the only source 
of comfort and strength. Twenty dollars a month 
are given to support the faithful laborer, and asmall 
sum is placed in the hands of the Superintendent for 
the relief of cases of extreme poverty. Ladies who 
cannot leave their beautiful homes for the dingy 
and crowded tenement-houses, who have not the 
strength or ability to climb rickety stairs or descend 

nto damp eellars, may do this work by sending in 
their stead Bible-women, skilled in detecting impos- 
ture, and in discovering objects of charity. There 
are ladies in this city who are thus daily represented 
in the squalid homes of poverty. ° 

Quietly and steadily has this work been pursued, 
and it would not be easy to compute the amount of 
misery relieved, and the number of human beings 
lifted into a better life by the kindly grasp of this 
helping hand. Our Missing Link is welded in a 
chain of Christian benevolence that unites rich and 
poor in kindly sympathy. * But so quietly has this 
work been done that it has not asserted its claim to 
recognition among our great charities. It is akin to 
them all. It touches misery at almost every point. 
It brings many a forlorn one into some new sphere 
of activity or atmosphere of Christian love. Through 
its humble instrumentality the ignorant are taught, 
the naked clothed, the wanderers reclaimed. Child- 
ren learn the alphabet of good, happy lives, and 
hearts and homes are brightened with the soft shin- 
ing of a heavenly hope. 

For the support and extension of this work, we 
now appeal to benevolent hearts and open hands. 
Let some of the gifts of the happy Christian homes 
cheer the Bible-woman and the sorrowful ones to 
whom she ministers. . 

A quarterly Magazine, called ‘Our Missing Link 
or Bible work in New York,’’ 50 cents per annum, 
contains the reports of the Bible-women, and may 
be obtained from Miss Westerlo, No. 109} East 40th 
street, to whom also and to Mrs. James Brown 37 
East 37th street, Mrs. J. L. Graham, 271 Washington 
Square, donations may be sent—also to my address 

Be 


128 East 38th street. ! 
M. Corresponding Sec’ y. 
FROM ITALY. 
. FLORENCE, Dec. 18th. 
F it were not for the terrible fascination of the 
sight of despairing France at bay, the attention 
of the world would now be fixed on Italy, as the 
scene of events of transcendent importance. In 
these events are seen the realizations of long cen- 
turies of hopes and prayers, and the warnings of 
Savonaroia, the prophecies of Dante, have been ver- 
ified after the lapse of half a millennium. The de- 
cadent and degenerate church has given way before 
the advance of the state, and not the least of the 
fruits of the victory is seen in the fact that the 
broadest religious liberty has been obtained for Italy. 
In the changes which have more recently taken 
place, the political:and the religious interests have 
been so closely connected and engaged, that it is 
difficult to allude to the “Roman question” in 
either phase exclusively. It would seem, therefore, 
that a more pleasant and appropriate subject for 
consideration may be found in the present aspect of 
the Evangelical Church of Italy. When it is re- 
membered that this country has only been opened 
to the Gospel since 1860, we cease to wonder that that 
church is small, and deem it rather subject for sur- 
prise that it has attained even its present standing. 
An American clergyman, long resident here, lately 
informed me that this progress of pure Protestant- 
ism during the past ten years, has exceeded anything 
of the kind in the history of missions. The move- 
ment is indeed slow, but it has every appearance of 
being-sure, and it gathers momentum daily, so that, 
unless a reaction sets in or dissensions arise, we may 
expect happy results before the close of the new 
decade. The regenerative work is slow, because, as 
the Waldensian De Vita has demonstrated in an able 
and effective tract, two conversions are necessary ; 
the first being a conversion from the Papist doctrines, 
and the second a conversion to Christ and belief in 
the doctrines of the Bible... But these two processes 
are by no means inseparable—Would they were so !— 
and so it occurs that by far the larger portion of 
those who have left the Romish Church have settled 
into asad and sullen disbelief of the possibility of 
pure religion. To this class of men, argument and 
warning seem to be useless alike; they suspect 
priestcraft in some new and subtle form, and from 
one extreme they have hastened to another more 
dangerous by far. Asa check to thisrapidly spread- 
ing infidelity, five large tracts have been issued, in 
which some of the common popular objections to 
Christianity are reviewed and refuted, although it is 


to be noticed that the refututions partake nothingof 


the dogmatic and mandatory, but rather seek to win 
by a compact logic and a kindly tone of expostula- 
tion. Fifteen thousand of these tracts were sent out 
from the Claudian Press last year, and one hundred 
and sixteen thousand other books and tracts were 
published at the same place. Among these are found 
a group of eight well-condensed works against the 
pretensions and unscriptural teachings of the Church 
of Rome; also a series of eight books on experi- 
mental religion, amongst which we find an old 
friend, ‘‘The Anxious Inquirer,” in a new dress 


which is almost a disguise. But one of the most — 


curious features in this new Christian literature is 
the great success which has attended the sale of an 
almanac, prepared with the greatest care, and com- 
bining much general information with a valuable 
arrangement of religious truths. The little work 
was found very useful in the domestic economy, and 
it was received into many stanch Catholic families, 
who found it also conducive to their spiritual good. 
Through Northern Italy, and the adjacent borders, 
full forty thousand copies were sold during the year 
1869, until it had caused such an excitement as to 
bring a heavy attack upon itself. The Catholic prese 
wrote against this ‘‘insidious product of artful 
heresy,”’ the priests denounced it from the pulpit 
and confessional—and a book was finally issued from 
the cloisters, by which it was hoped to counteract 
the influence of this troublesome almanac. All was 
in vain, and although it passed into less able hands 
eventually, it still maintains a high and deserved 
reputation. 

Another production of the Claudian Press in the 
Weekly Evangelical Journal is entitled “ Eco della 
Verita.’’ This little paper is edited with much 
ability, and is in principle unsectarian, which will 
commend it to the new societies, which have not yet 
become concentrated around half-hostile denomi- 
national centers. The prospects of the ‘* Eco” are 
very encouraging, and its list of subscribers is on the 


increase. These various literary works are printed . 


at Florence by the Italian Evangelical Publication 
Society, whieh is now in its fourth year of successful 
operation. The revenue is derived from grants of 
the London Tract Society and the Edinburgh Italian 
Evangelization Society, the proceeds of sales, and 
subscriptions from Great Britain, and a few, [ had 
almost said discreditably few, from America. 

The existence of this busy little press in Florence 
serves to indicate the great change which has been 
wrought within a few years, for under the late gov- 
ernment.of the Tuscan Dukes, packets coming from 
abroad were examined carefully at the Custom 
House, and books found therein were given over for 
inspeetion to priests who had been detailed for that 
duty. If the slightest taint,of horesy was perceptible 
in these volumes, they were seized, and those to 
whom they had been consigned were placed in a 
very unpleasant position. Now, however, an unin- 


terrupted current is flowing in from abroad, an un-. 


failing fountain has sprung up here, and the people 
are becoming supplied with this purifying literature, 
even to the gates of Rome. The supply is hardly 
equal to the demand, for there has not yet been 
such a deluge of religious works here as went down 
upon our armies during the last war. The distribu- 
tion of a great portion of these books is effected by 
colporteurs, and many remarkable instances of con- 
version have resulted from the deep impressions 
received from the perusal of the small tracts. With 
the first Italian troops who entered Rome went ten 
of these colporteurs, but it is doubtful whether any- 
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thing can be done there at present, since ti Gov- 
ernor of the city is maintaining the Papal interdict 
against Protestant privileges within the walls. Itis 
thought that this last fragament of the old régime 
will soon be nemoved, and it has already been modi- 
fied tn some essential particulars. When this me- 
dizval barrier has been swept away, we shall see all 
Italy, from Turin to Otranto, open to the Gospel; 
scores of active anen will be engaged in scattering 
far and wide the knowledge of the pure religion of 
the primitive church, and with the blessing of God 
on our side, it must needs be that this “land of 
churches ”’ shall become a land of Christians asin the 
early days. PELERIN.- 


The Household. 


CHOICE OF COLORS IN DRKSS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


N the selection of articles for dress, one should 

be guided not only by the quality of the fabric, 

and durability of color; but should also observe if 

the color will harmonize with the complexion of the 
wearer. 

Nothing marks refinement and culture,—or the 
want of it—more than the combination of colors, 
in one’s attire. It is folly to spend time and 
thought upon the adorning of the body, to the 
exclusion of other and more important matters; 
but it is always wise to do well, whatever is to be 
done; and todevelop and perfect such gifts as God 
has bestowed, either of body or mind, so as to make 
them as attractive and valuable as possible. We 
hold it to be a duty to give such time and thought 
to dress as will secure the largest amount of pleasure 
and gratification to one’s family and friends. To 
labor to secure a prominent position—to become a 
Leader of Fashion—is another and very different 
thing. -When seeking to impart pleasure to friends, 
we are influenced by love; but when striving to be 
among the most fashionable, we cater to a (Selfish 
vanity, ora poor, and low ambition. 

Works on the combinations gf color in dress, 
divide complexions into the “ Fair and Ruddy 
Blondes,’”’ and the Pale and Florid Brunettes.’ 
In the Fair Blonde, we find a delicate white skin, 
hight hair—in all the shades from a golden hue to 
yellow or orange brown; light blue or gray eyes: a 
slight tinge of rese on the cheek, and a richer tint 
on the lips. Inall such complexions the rose color 
isnot decided enough and the hair would be im- 
proved by a deeper hue—and these changes can be 
made, m a good degree, by a suitable mingling of 
color in the dress. One of the most favorable colors 
for the Fair Blonde, is a delicate green—as it imparts 
to the flesh-white of the skin a tint of red, which 
mingling with the natural hue, forms an agreeable 
rose-tint—a good contrast both to the face and 
hair, especially if the hair is golden, meee to 
orange. 

The best colors to mingle with the green, as trim- 
mings, are red, orange and gold. Green and gold 
form a rich harmony, peculiarly becoming to the 
Fair Blonde. Scarlet, blended with green, harmon- 
izes better than red; but if red, inclining to crimson, 
is used, then orange and gold must also be com- 
bined with it. There are some shades of green that 
are not becoming, unless blended with, and en- 
livened by other harmonious colors. <A _ green 
bonnet, with rose-color and white, with a white 
feather, will always be becoming for this com- 
plexion. Be careful that too much white-is not 
used, else it will have a cold effect, and therefore 
will not aid the fair complexion so much. Orange 
or gold may be substituted for the pink or rose 
also red, in a small bonnet, but neither should be 
placed close to the face. Orange, in a green bonnet, 
in small quantities, is becoming, if the wearer’s eyes 
are blue. A few autumnal shades of red, orange or 
yellow-green, are also in harmony with the Fair 
complexion ; but dark green is not at all desirable. 

Blue is very suitable, giving an orange tint, which 


~ harmonizes finely with the delicate white and flesh 


hues of the complexion. There is always a natural 
trace of orange color on the skin, and this color by 
intensifying this natural tint, is very pleasing ; but 
the blue must be light, and not too positive. Blwé 
being the perfect contrast of orange, it agrees finely 
with golden or orange-brown hair. This is the 
reason that light-blue head-dresses are so very be- 
coming on light hair. To give a good effect to blue 
by gas-light, a little white or very pale blue, is 
necessary to be in contrast or very near the face. If 
there are green leaves with the blue flowers of a 
head-dress, they should be placed as near the face as 
possible. 

White, black—a very little yellow, orange, straw 
or stone color, may either of them be used in the 
trimmings of alight-blue bonnet, with good effects ; 
but not if there are pink or purple flowers on it, as 
these colors mingled with blue are unsuitable. The 
colors to be used carefully or avoided altogether, 
with fair complexions, are yellow, orange, red and 
purple. The light shades of lilac may be sometimes 


‘used ; but it is very trying to, and must always, if 


used, be separated from the flesh by an edging of 
tulle or some similar trimming—or be associated 
with its harmonizing colors—cherry, scarlet, light 
crimson or gold color, and then they will in part, 
overcome the bad effects; but green and lilac should 
never be coupled, as it will form a positive discord. 
A very little light purple is agreeable for a head- 
ae on light hair; but must be placed near the 
skin 

Neutral colors, if not too dark, accord well with 
Fair Blondes—gray, fawn, drab and some few 
shades of brown, are the best. Black is good for the 
Fair Blonde, who has some healthy color, because 
it increases the rose in the complexion; but it is bad 
for pale skins, as it bleaches them by the painful eon- 
trast. No delicate ddlor can be blended with black 
without seeming of a lighter tone. Unless used for 
mourning, black must be mingled with either blue, 
cherry, mulberry, drab or lilac, to remove the 
sombre effects; byt cherry and lilac must be used 


sparingly. Red must not be used at all with black 
for Fair Blondes, as it gives a rusty tinge. White is 
suitable with black, if some other color is added— 
otherwise it is too cold. A black bonnet looks well 
with a fair complexion, but a little white and rose 


color should be added, keeping the rose away from } 


the skin. White is pleasant for all complexions, but 
more so with the Fair Blonde who has some color 
than for any other. Bright colors with white 
‘ponnet may be. added, but must be kept low and 
well grouped. White increases the paleness of a 
pale skin, but this effect, may be neutralized, by a 
blue or green wreath brought well on the face. 

The Ruddy Blonde has a full-toned complexion, 
inclining to positive rose-red, or carnation; dark 
blue or brown eyes, and brown hair. All the colors 
suitable for the Fair Blonde are generally suitable 
for the Ruddy Blonde but the tones, and in some 
cases, the hues must be changed. As arule this type 
may use more freedom in the selection of colors than 
the fair; her complexion not being so delicate, is 
less sensitive. The hair being the medium, between 
gold and black, and the complexion higher-toned 
and more positive, rich and moderately dark coloys 
may be used. 

Green is very becoming, but it must be of the dark- 
er shades, and not the delicate green, that is so be- 
coming for the Fair Blonde. If the complexion is 
light and can use more red, without being overcharg- 
ed, rich, full-toneg@ green, such as grass or moss- 
green may be used, as, although sufficiently bright, 
to yield color to the skin, it is not so powerful a con- 
trast as to bleach it. In proportion as the complex- 
ion increases in color a deeper green may be select- 
ed, passing from the positive to the neutral hues, as 
sage, tea, or olive green. These deep, neutral greens 
do not cast much re@, while they both harmanize 
with and reduce the natural hue. A simple rule for 
the Ruddy Blonde is, the paler her complexion, the 
brighter must be the green she wears—the rosier the 
cheek the deeperand more neutral must be the green. 
For the high-toned Blonde the green may be neu- 
tralized by mingling rose, scarlet, orange, or white 
flowers. If on the inside of a bonnet, the colored 
flowers must be surrounded with some gray or semi- 
transparent material to keep from contrast with the 
skin. On the outside dead-green or autumnal leaves, 
with a few flowers of orange or scarlet are selected. 
Rose-colored flowers harmonize better with bright 
yellow-green than with dead-green leaves. 

Blue also is suitable, but it follows the same ruleas 
green—it must be deeper and richer for the Ruddy 
Blonde than for the Fair. The best colors to asso- 
ciate with the rich blues are orange, salmon and 
chocolate ; 
blue. Bonnets and head-dresses, and wreaths of 
blue, need the same colors blended as for the Fair 
Blonde, only of a deeper tint,.and all colors pointed 
out as injurious by the one type must be avoided by 
the other. The most difficult color to introduce in 
any dress is violet; its effect on all complexions being 
so unsatisfactory. All skins appear yellow when in 
contrast with it, and look sickly and disagreeable. A 
large proportion of yellow is needed to reduce and 
neutralize the effects of violet. It becomes positively 
lost in artificial light, and should never be used or in- 
troduced into an evening dress. 

Neutral colors are mostly suitable for the Ruddy 
Blonde; when light, they inerease the color, when 

k they reduce it, by contrast. Russet, gray, slate, 
maroon, and all shades of brown are the most pleas- 
ing of the dark neutrals, and gray, drab, fawn and 
stone color, the most desirable of the light neutrals. 

We are almost entirely indebted to W. & G. Auds- 
ley’s Manual for Ladies, for the directions here given. 

Next week we may follow this with colors suitable 
for Pale and Florid Brunettes. 


RECEIPTS. 

A Nice BREAKFAsTtT DisH.—Grate some cold 
tongue or beef, put it into a stew-pan, with a little 
pepper and salt, and four tablespoonfuls of cream or 
milk; when quite hot putin four, well-beaten, eggs; 
stir all the time till the mixture is quitethick; have 
ready some nicely toasted bread, well buttered, and 
spread the tongue or beef over it, send to table hot. 


-HoMINY MuFFiIns.—Having washed a pint of small 
hominy through two or three waters, pour boiling 
water on it, cover and let it soak for several hours. 
Then put it into a thick saucepan with half a pint of 
boiling water, and let it boil until soft enough to 
mash ; drain it, and mix it well with a pint of white 
corn meal dr wheat flour, a little salt, and a pint and 
one-half of milk in which two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter have been melted. When the butter is nearly 
cold add four tablespoonsful of yeast, cover it, and 
set it in a warm place, until very light, with the sur- 
face covered with bubbles. Butter some muffin 
rings, set them on a hot griddle, pour into each a 
portion of the mixture and bake them brown on both 
sides. Send them to table accordingly as they are 
done, pull them open with your fingers and butter 
them quickly. 

HovusEHOLD WEIGHTZ AND MEASURES.—Wheat 
flour, one pound is one quart. 

Indian meal, one pound two ounces is one quart. 

Butter, when soft, one pound one ounce is one 
quart. 

Loaf sugar, broken, one pound is one quart. 

‘White sugar, powdered, one pound one ounce is 
one quart. 

Best brown sugar, one pound two ounces is one 
quart. 

Eggs, average size, ten are one pound. 

Liquid Measure—Sixteen — are half 
a pint. 


To Test FLouR.—Place a little in the palm of the 
hand, rub gently with the finger; if the flour smooths 
down, feeling slippery, itis inferior flour and will 
never make good bread, but if it rubs rough in the 
palm, feeling like fine sand, and has an orange hue, 
you may purchase it confidently. It will not disap- 
point y 

To KEEP QuIncEs.—Put them in a stone jar, cover 
with cold water, changing it every week, and they 
will keep a year. Rather late to give this, but it is 


worth remembering. 


white and black also harmonize with | 


FLORICULTURE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


ELL, I’ve made a start! Indeed I have! hs 
a title to this series of articles on the culture 
of flowers, I see, staring at me in unusually large 
characters, the words, ‘Floriculture for Young, 
People.’’ It looks worse, now that it is on paper, 
than I thought it would. I had the “ introduction” 
all ‘“‘ made up” before sitting down, but, from some 
unaccountable reason, it has disappeared just when 
I wantit. Therefore, under the circumstances, and 
as a means of collecting my scattered thoughts, I 
will relate the following incident: 

One afternoon last summer as I was engaged in wa- 
tering a bed of choice flowering plants situated but a 
short distance from the road side, a neighbor passed 
that way. Observing my occupation, he — up 
to the fence and said: 

‘* Waterin’ the posies, hey ?’’ 

** Yes, Sir,” I replied, with a smile, for I expected 
what was coming. 

‘*Purty dry time for ’em, I reckon?”’ 

‘**Indeed it is, but I believe I’m paid for all my 
extra labor;” and I glanced with no little pride 
around my yard ofa quarter of an acre, which lay a 
paradise of color under the rays of the setting sun. 

“Well,” continued my questioner, ‘I ain’t a 
doubtin’ that neither; for [I never go by this here 
yard of yourn without lookin’, and lookin’, until I 
git ashamed of myself and wish I hadn’t looked at 
all. Now there’s my wife; she wanted to send and 
zit seeds last year, but they cost like forty, and she 
aint got the time to tend’em. But fll tell you, Sir, 
if they paid I wouldn’t mmd a few anyhow. But 
they don’t. They’re just like a finger-ring—only to 
look at. Wehard workin’ men must be doin’ some- 
thin’ useful—not foolin’ our time away on sich things 
as posies, for they won’t make hay stacks nor fill the 
fiour barrel.” 

I like plain talk. It pleases me to see a man advo- 
cate his opinion on any subject, especially if he does 
it well. My worthy neighbor had probably made 
the longest speech of his life, and much more to the 
point than many I have heard. My reply was a 
question: . 

‘“‘Mr. R——, does your wife make mince pies ie 

‘*You’re right, Sir, and good ones, too.”’ 

**Could you live without them ?”’ 

**Reckon we could.” 

‘*What are they, then?’ 

‘* Why, mince pies, of course,”’ in an injured tone. 

‘‘No, no. Are they of direct use as an article of 
diet, or are they a luxury ?” | 

‘* Well, ’'d call ’em a luxury, on a pinch.”’ 

‘‘ Very well, friend R——, that’s what we cultivate 
flowers for—as a luxury. They are not necessary to 
life, neither are your mince pies. You furnish the 
meat, flour, sugar, cider, apples, and spices, know- 
ing these ingredients combined will make a pie 
which tickles your palate and gives the final touch 
to a good dinner. Now, I place seed in the ground 
and Dame Nature gives me a plant and flowers. 
They delight the eye, render a delicious perfume, 
elevate the mind, refine the feelings, showing 
plainly enough that poetical as well as practical 
things can spring from the bosom of mother earth. 
The fault with you lies here, my friend. You hold 


that man’s life must be a perpetual struggle—a con- 


stant toiling for a competence in years to come. 
Consequently your yard grows up to weeds and rank 
grass, the paint wears off your front door, and a 
dilapidated rail-fence fronts your house. The Beau- 
tiful is completely ignored, while the Practical 
absorbs it. Your children have a taste for flowers, 
You call it nonsense, but although they may not 
speak, they don’t believe it. They; crave what 
will make their home more beautiful, and, children 
as they are, they see your weakness. So, neighbor, 
get some plants, give your wife and children an hour 
a day to cultivate them, and you will certainly ac- 
complish as much by the end of the year as now.”’ 

I intended, in replying to my opponent, to make 
a speech about ten words the longest. This was 
because my tongue could go over a given space more 
rapidly in a given time. But I’m afraid I went too 
far. He listened patiently enough, but at the con- 
clusion of my remarks he walked off without saying 
a word. If I remember rightly, he looked cross. I 
expect he didn’t like to receive plain talk as well as 
to giveit. There are several in the world just like 
him. I knew it, and resumed my task. 

And now, young readers of the Christian Union, 
I’m going to write you a series of articles on the cul- 
ture of flowers—flowers which I deem the most sat- 
isfactory as regards color, habits, and duration -of 
bloom. The culture of flowering plants is a very 
easy thing, and really requires more attention than 
skill. A boy or girl of twelve can grow as fine flow- 
ers of the ordinary kind asa professional florist. A 
few plain directions with a reasonable amount of 
confidence and a supply of good seed will make you 
a respectable florist in a very-short time. 

This subject will be treated of under the wana. 
heads: 

1. Hot-beds, and seed-beds. 

2. Selection of varieties. 

3. Sowing the seed and transplanting. 

4. Arrangement of flowers on the lawn. 

5. Arrangement of flowers in the garden. 

6. Everything I can’t remember now. 

HOT-BEDS, COLD-FRAMES, AND SEED-BEDS. 

Whatever is worth doing at all, you know, is worth 
doing well. If you intend to grow flowering plants 
from seed, you must use the right means. If you do 
not, you will be pretty sure to fail. We will first 


consider the 
HOT-BED. 


There are a few varieties of flower seeds which 
have to be sown early in heat, in order to bloom 
much before frost. Fortunately, however, they are 
few, and you can have abundant success without it; 
still, I doubt not many of our boy readers would 
like to make one next Spring, if only for curiosity, 
so here goes. For your purpose you will need about 
four or five plump wheelbarrow loads of fresh horse- 
manure. If you never cleaned the stables before, 
you must do it now; but instead of throwing itjout 


of the window, pile it up in an empty stall, or seme 
sheltered place under cover. It will take you some 
time to collect enough for your purpose. After a 
while, as the pile grows larger, it will begin to heat. 
Now, you must be very careful not to let it get too 
hot, or else it will not have the heat to give you 
when you want it the worst. So you must take a 


fork and stir it over two or three times aday. After 


you have obtained the amount required, you will 
select some sheltered spot, protected from the 
North if possible,‘to locate your hot-bed. Now, 
bring that wheelbarrow into requisition, dnd put the 
manure into a pile about three feet in diameter. . 
Pat every load down solid, with the back of your 
spade, keeping the surface perfectly level. The 
bed, when completed, should stand two feet and a 
half high. Next in order comes the frame and glass. 
A common sash filled with 8x10 glass will answer. 
You must now make a box to set your glasson. It 
must be slanting on top—about nine inches in front, 
and fourteen inches behind. Then your glass will 
stand toward the sun, like the roof of a house—that 
is, the high part of your frame will face the North, 
and the low part the South. 

If you cannot get;glass, a piece of muslin stretched 
tightly across the frame and brushed over with lin- 
seed oil will answer, providing yeur hot-bed is not 
started too early. Having your frame ready, you 
will place it on top of the manure, settling it firmly 
thereon, at the same time throwing a few spadefuls 
inside, leveling it off well. Finally, put in your 
soil. Have it fine, and let it be five inches deep. 
Clap on your glass, and your hot-bedis done. Itis 
best not to sow your seeds until the next day. You 
will please not forget to throw a lot of straw all 
round your bed to protect it from the cold winds. 
Sometimes we pour scalding water on the manure 
before putting on the frame. It hastens its heating, / 
and may be advisable. And now, one word as a 
caution: When the sun shines warm the glass con- 
centrates its rays, while the manure beneath pro- 
duces a *‘ bottom heat,’’ which communicates itself 
to the soil above. Consequently the heat often be- 
comes intense inside the frame, and will, if you are 
not careful, destroy the vitality ef your seeds 
scorch your plants. In fact, here is the chief diffi- 
culty. A careless person will never succeed with a 
hot-bed, because it requires constant attention. 
Remember, then, to raise your sash when the sun 
shines with any warmth. Put it down again about 
three in the afternoon, and at night throw a piece of 
carpet or canvass over it in order to keep the warmth 
inside. Do this and you will succeed, I hope. 

In conclusion, I wouldn’t advise any beginner to 
make a hot-bed before the 15th of March. This is 


soon enough for all practical purposes. I wouldn’t 


try to make a larger one at first, either. I raised, 
last spring, in one of the size I’ve been describing. 
fifty tomatoplants, twenty-five eabbage plants, and 


seven varieties of flowering playts. 


And now we come to the 
COLD-FRAME. 

This is simply the hot-bed frame plaeed on the 
ground. You will therefore select a warm location 
and prepare a bed of light, mellow soil. On this, 
place your frame. As there is no manure to heat the 
soil, it must depend upon the sun for its warmth, 
and should not be started before the 20th of April, 
in latitude north of Cincinnati. There are very 
many seeds which do better sown in a frame, and 
will produce flowers much earlier. The same cau- 
tion is necessary, heretofore given in reference to 
the hot bed. Keep your sash raised a little when the 
sun shines warm. But there are some who cannot 
have either hot-beds or cold frames so we will talk 


about the 
SEED-BED. 


This is a bed of light soil, protected, and facing 
toward the South. Make it a little slanting, but not 
too much. If you do, the rain will wash out your 
seed. In this they will germinate much quicker than 
in the open ground ; in fact, I wouldn’t advise you 
to sow any flower seeds in the beds{where you intend 
they shall bloom, unless of a kind difficult to trans- 
plant. They are more apt to rot, dry up, or be 
scratched up by the chickens. 
plants in a bed by themselves, you can set them in 
any shape you wish, and will feel more interest in 
their growth. {The seed-bed should not be made 
before the Ist of May. Sow your seed about the 5th. 


PET’S CHRISTMAS HONOR. 
BY TRACY TOWNE. 


LAM! went the front door, and clatter, thump , 

thump, clatter; came the noisy little boots 
through the hall. You might have thought that a 
small regiment of dragoons was about to march 
pell mell mto the sitting-room; but Mamma Selwyn 
knew better. ‘ Its only Charlié and Dick,” she said 
toherself. ‘* Such noisy boys!’’ Then she smiled a 
queer, loving, little smile, as if to say, “‘ But they 
are the dearest boys in the world, if they are noisy !’’ 
That’s just about as queer as mothers are, you 
know ! 

The sitting-room door gave a quiver, and a jerk, 
and in came the young dragoons. 

‘“‘There, mamma, I’ve brought you a letter from 
Pet,’* cried Charlie, making a dash in the direction 
of his mother, and handing her a letter. 

‘‘And do hurry, and read it, quick, please,’’ urged 
Dick; ‘‘ for we must go right off skating.” 

. Thus assailed, mamma tore open the envelop, and 
glanced hastily at Pet’s letter. 

‘‘Is she coming home to-morrow or Thursday, 
mamma ?’’ 

Mrs. Selwyn did not answer for a moment. Her 
brow puckered all up into Kittle lines of sean 
as she read. 

‘*T hardly know what to do,” she said at haat 
‘“*It seems that your Auntie would like to have Pet 
stay over Ghristmas.”’ 

‘“‘Tt would be just as mean as dirt!’’ cried Charlie. 

“It wouldn’t be any ,Christmas at all, withqut 
Pet,’”’ grumbled Dick. 

Mrs. Selwyn putup her handin an absent way, 
and tried to smooth the little wrinkles out of her 
forehead; but as one disappeared, another 
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came. At length she began in a perplexed tone, 
‘‘ fam afraid she will be disappointed’’— | 

But Dick interrupted immediately. 

‘So shall we be disappointed,’ and we are four, 
and she is enly one. Four against one—that’s the 
talk !”’ 

Of course mamma smiled at that. ‘* Well, well, 
dear;”’ she said, ** We will wait till papa comes, and 
see what he says. Noware you going off to skate ?”’ 

**O yes’’—and the young dragoons, who had for- 
yotten their plans, for the moment, charged in the 
direction of the hall-closet where their skates were 
kept. In afew moments they had clattered off, and 
there was quiet once more. | 

It was this little paragraph in Pet’s letter, that had 
wrinkled up mamma’s forehead. 

‘‘T’m a little afraid 1 should like to stay, mamma; 
though I do want to see you all, ever so much. But 
they are going to have such a beautiful Christmas 
tree—and the presents are going to be just clegant ! 
Lilly is going to have a set of ermine furs; I am 
just her size, you know, so Auntie took me with her 
when she bought them, that she might be sure that 
they would fit. Then she is going to have the love- 
liest paint-box that you ever saw. Itis very large 
and all fitted up beautifully, with all kinds of paints, 
brushes, colored crayons, little saucers, pictures to 
paint—O, and everything! Then she is going to 
have such a dear little necklace of Roman pearls— 
the other children, too, are going to have quantities! 

“O, mamma, [’m almost ashamed to write it, but 
do you suppose I shall have any such presents? I’m 
so afraid I shall be envious, if I don’t!’’ Poor little 
Pet! 

The letter fell from Mrs. Selwyn’s hand, and she 
fell to thinking. She knew lIrer sister, Mrs. Mason, 
all too well! A kind sister, a devoted wife and 
mother, an agreeable lady—but she was far from 
having that charity that ‘‘seeketh not her own.”’ 
Her own husband, her own children, her own dress, 
her own house—these were her life. She liked to 
have Pet there, but it was simply because the chil- 
dren were so fond of her. ‘‘ The children will be 
excessively disappointed if you don’t allow Pet to 
stay,’’ she had said in a little note, which was en- 
closed in Pet’s letter. She mednt to be kind; but 
Mrs. Selwyn knew that the presents Pet would re- 
ceive, would be trifles, compared with Lilly’s costly 
gifts. ‘‘O she is only achild!’’ Mrs. Mason would 
say; *“‘ anything will please her. She is not accus- 
tomed to having any nice presents at home; she is 
so amiable she will be easily suited; whereas my 
children expect so much, and are such little tyrants, 
that I feel as if 1 must spend my neney upon them, 
or there will be an uproar.’’ 

But Pet was quite anxious to ay: and papa 
thought it mighf prove a useful lesson to her; so a 
letter was written, giving the desired permission— 
much to the disappointment and wterio of the 
young dragoons. 


“Pet, Pet, please let mein!”’ 

Not just now, Florrie.”’’ 

It was rather a choked voice that. answered ; 
but perhaps Florrie did not notice it, for she con- 
tinued to pound on Pet’s chamber door (which was 
locked, by the way) most vehemently. | 

“You know, Pet, you promised to dress my dolls 
for the party. I want you to come right out, 
now !”’ 

“Why Florrie, is that a nice way to speak to your 
cousin ?” said Mrs. Mason, who was coming up the 
stairs. What is the matter 

“She has locked she door, and won’t let me in,” 
pouted Florrie. 

“Very well; she probably tenes to read her 
mother’s letter. One just came, I believe. Run 
way, now, and play with Jim and May awhile, and 
by and by she will be ready for you.” : 

‘ It was a very short letter that Pet’s’ mother sent 
or : 


“My Dear LiItT_Le Pet: We are willing that you 
should spend Christmas with your Auntie if you 
think you will enjoy it; but I have as one little 
word of caution to give you. 

“ Don’t expect toomuch! Remember your Auntie 
has a large family to buy presents for. It would be 
hardly right for you to expect her to give you as 
handsome presents as She gives her own children. 
Besides, gifts that would be appropriate for Lilly 
in her.elegant city home would not be suitable for 
you. Ermine furs, for instance, would look ex- 
ceedingly out of apace with your simple winter 
suit. 

“Pet, dear, do you remember whose birth we cele- 
brate on Christmas day ? He, who was rich, became 
so poor, for our sakes, that he had not where to lay 
his head. Shall] we, who have a comfortable home, 
complain because we have not great riches? No, 
dear; lesus rather be thankful that we have this 
Great Christmas Gift of a Saviour, and try to be 
like Him—t meek and lowly in heart.’ ‘ The orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit’ is more lovely in 
His eyes than Roman pearls. Will my little Pet re- 
member this? I shall pray for you, dear. 

| ‘* Your loving Mother.”’ 

Now to the little human heart feminine, a letter 
like the above sounds rather hard. ‘‘ The ornament 
ef a meek and quiet spirit’? may be very lovely in 
the sight of the great God, but a little girl like Pet, 
found it pretty hard to feel that if she were only 
humble and Christlike, it was no matter about the 
Roman pearls, and her tears feil fast over the letter. 
Hers were not the only tears that had fallen over it. 
Mrs. Selwyn knew just how hard it would be for her 
little daughter, and it grieved her sorely, that she 
could not send her child everything for which she 
ionged. But she could not; so she sent the letter, 
and prayed that Pet might learn lessons of humility, 
and unselfishness, and that was all she could do. 


But now Florrie had renewed her pounding at the, 


door, and Mrs. Mason had said—though in a very 
kind way to be sure—‘‘ you come pretty soon, 
Pet? Florrie seems to be in a state of despair.” 
So Pet dried her eyes, put away the letter, prayed a 
little bit of a prayer, and then opened the door, and 
accom panied Florrie to the play-room. 

It was a very humble, and rather a sad little 
heart, that went about in Pet Selwyn’s body, over 


the great house, in the few days that followed be- 
fore Christmas. It said to itself, ‘I’m only Pet 
Selwyn. God didn’t make me rich. It isn’t best, 
somehow, for me to have furs, and paint-boxes, and 
pearls—O I wish it were. But I'll try to be humble. 
I'll try!” 

Afterall, it was rather exciting, and enlivening, 
to be at the Mason’s Christmas Eve. There was a 
great deal of love, and peace, and comfort, in Pet’s 
humble country home; but there was nothing like 
this. The whole house was brilliantly lighted, and 
tropically warmed in every part; the great draw- 
ing-room was beautifully decorated with flowers— 
and in the centre, stood the tree, with its myriads 
of little tapers, gilt balls, glass icicles, and other 
glittering decorations. Pet thought the room looked 
like fairy-land. She had never seen anything half 
30 beautiful before. She felt a little awkward, and 
very humble, in her simple dress of blue thibet ; 
for her cousins were decked out in rich silks, cut in 
the latest style. Among the guests assembled, were 
some of Lilly’s school-mates, just Pet’s age; but 
they seemed to Pet so far beyond her in manners 
and attainments, that she shrank into a corner, and 
stayed there very quietly, with Florrie, Jim, and 
May—the younger children—who were only too 
thankful to be with her. They thought there was 
nobody like Pet. 

As for Pet, she felt as if she were the smallest of 
the small, and less than nothing. ‘‘Mamma was 
right,’’ she said to herself, as she watched Lilly and 
her friends, who seemed to feel perfectly at their 
ease; chatted nonchalantly with their elders, and 
put on airs and graces enough to electrify Pet. 
‘*Mamma was right. They are used to costly and 
expensive presents; they expect them. Things 
that would be suitable for them, would not be suit- 
able forme. We are not rich, as they are; but we 
are not as poor as Jesus was, and I am sure we are 
happy at home—and so I ought to be content and 
thankful. 

Nevertheless it could hardly be said that it was the 
happiest evening that Pet ever passed in her life. 

When the announcement was made that the pres- 
ents were to be distributed, all eagerly crowded 
around the tree. Even Pet emerged 1 from her corner, 
at the earnest solicitation of Florrie and May; for 
she knew that she w not be noticed at such a 
time. 

Pet’s mamnaa sent her a little lace collar, and her 
papaasmall pearl ring. Charlie and Dick sent little 
tokens of remembrance, Mrs. Mason gave her a little 
old-fashioned gold brooch, and the children various 
little trifles, so that her name was called as often as 
the rest. Florrie and May had elegant Paris-dolls of 
a large size, a baby-house the like of which Pet had 
never seen before, and other presents, which Pet 
knew must have cost more than all hers put together 
—but she said to herself,—‘** Comparisons are odious!”’ 
and tried to keep humble, and eontented. To do 
Mrs. Mason justice, it should be said that the child- 
ren had many rich relatives, on their father’s side, 
and some of the most costly presents came from 
them. 

*“ There,”’ whispered Florrie to Pet, ‘‘ that’s one of 
our rich uncles over there! Isn’t he a funny little 
man? Some years he gives us splendid presents, and 
some years he doesn’t give usa thing. Mammasays 
he is odd, and gives by freaks-—if you know what 
that means. O, hush, here he comes! Good evening, 
Uncle Collins.” 

_Uncle Collins was a little, wizened up old bachelor, 
with an eye as sharp as an eagle’s. He spoke pleas- 
antly to the little group, however, examined their 
presents, and then his eye fell on Pet. 

‘‘ This is our cousin, Pet,’’ said Florrie. 

“Ugh, what a name! That isn’t your Christian 
name, I’ll warrant!’’ And the sharp eyes looked 
Pet through and through. 

*O no, sir,” said Pet, tremblingly. real 
name is Priscilla. I was named for my grandmother, 
but everybody calls me Pet.”’ 

‘Ah, that’s it! Well, Miss Priscilla, and what 
presents did you have ?”’ 

Pet shewed him. 

Just then Lilly appeared. ‘‘See, Pet,’’ she cried, 
‘*see my presents! Look at this paint-box; it’s as 
large as my writing-desk, and it has everything in it.”’ 

s* Yes, I’ve seen it,’’ said Pet, as warmly as she 
could, “it’s a beauty. And your furs, too, aren’t 
they lovely ?”’ 

‘- Yes; andsee my jewelry! A new gold bracelet 
—now I’ve got a pair, you know, because I had one 
before—and a pin, earrings, and sleeve buttons all 
to match; aren’t they gay? Then I have a little 
necklace of Roman pearls besides, and some books, 
and lots of other things over there. What did you 
have?’’ 

Alas, the little pearl-ring and the little old-fash- 
ioned brooch looked so small in comparison with 
all Lilly’s jewelry! Pet almost blushed. 

The eagle eyes looked sharply about; their owner 
only said,—*‘ Jewelry istrash. This paint-box, now, 


I call asensible present. When will you paint me a} 


picture in water colors, Miss Lilly? ”’ 

““O, I can’t paint nicely, Uncle Collins, I’m only 
learning.”’ 

can paint ! ’’ cried Florrie. 

‘*O no, indeed, Florrie!”” And Pet blushed really 
this time. ‘‘ I can only paint paper-dolls, just a little.”’ 
But there was a very wistful look in Pet’s eyes, as 
she glanced at the paint-box, though she spoke so 
cheerfully. Uncle Collins, however, seemed to be 
tired of the conversation: for he turned away, and 
went to another part of the room. Lilly, too, soon 
left the little group, and went back to her school 
friends. After that, refreshments were handed 

round, and then the party broke up. 

Pet shed a few quiet tears when it was all over, 
and she was alone in herroom. It had been rather 
a hard struggle, to feel just right that evening. But 
she comforted herself by thinking that in a few days 
more, she should besafeat home, and all her troubles 
would be forgotten, when she had once talked them 
over with her mother. — 

The next day was bright, but very sharp. What 
was Pet’s surprise, when Maggie, the nursery-maid, 
came running up into the playroom, in the middle | 


of the morning, saying that Mr. Collins wanted Miss 
Priscilla to go out for a drive. 

‘* And which is Miss Priscilla, I’m sure I don’t 
know,” said she; ‘‘but he said it was one of the 
children.”’ 

‘*O dear, it’s I!” said Pet, almost erying. “Tm 
sure I wish it weren’t, for I’m afraid of him!”’ 

Nevertheless Maggie bundled her up, and carried 
her down stairs. 

A pair of fine horses, and a large double sleigh, 
stood at the door. On the front seat was a black 
driver, and on the back seat sat Mr. Collins. The 
latter jumped out, himself, and put Pet in; then 
wrapping her up, he said in his abrupt way,— 

‘You aren’t dressed half warm enough!”’ 

‘*O yes, I am,” said Pet, shivering as she spoke. 
but not so much from cold as from embarassment— 
Maggie-wrapped me all up.”’ 

‘* You ought to have some furs like Lilly’ 5,” was 

Mr. Collins’ next remark. 

‘* Ermine furs wouldn’t be suitable at all, with my 
simple dress,” said Pet, gravely—quoting from her 
mother’s letter. 

‘“‘Hum! That’ssensible. I should like to know if 
you got up that idea yourself.’’ 

‘* No, sir, mother said so in her letter,’’ without 
stopping to think. 

Ah! ”’—And the eagle eyes were fixed keenly on 
Pet. ‘‘So you wrote your mother that you wished 
for some ermine furs, and that was what she an- 
swered?”’ 

** Yes, sir,’’ faltered Pet. 

‘** And I suppose you thought you would like one 
of those paint boxes, too—didn’t you ?”’ 

If Pet had looked up, she would have seen that 
there was a very kind, though roguish smile, on the 
little wizened face; but she didn’t; so she only 
blushed crimson, and stammered out another faint 
** Yes, sir.”’ 

‘* Drive to Blaisdell’s,’”’ said Mr. Collins to the 
driver. 

Blaisdell’s was the fur store where Mrs. Mason had 
bought Lilly’sfurs. ‘* What is he going there for, I 
wonder!’ thought humble little Pet. 

But when the horses stopped, and Mr. Collins lifted 
Pet out, and told her to follow him into the store, a 
sudden idea flashed into her mind. ‘Could it—O no, 
it couldn’t possibly be, that he thought—”’ 

‘*‘ Mr. Blaisdell,” said Mr. Collins in his quick, im- 
perious way, ‘‘ what sort of furs are suitable for 
this young lady ?”’ 

‘“* Well, sir, I should say gray and white, or chin- 
chilla,’’ said the obsequious Blaisdell, after a short 
survey. ‘‘A gray and white fur cape would be pretty 
for her, perhaps with a muff to match.”’ 

Pet’s heart almost stopped beating. 

‘‘A cape, yes that’s just the thing!’ cried the 
little man. ‘‘ Let’s see your fur capes. There, what 
do you think of that, Miss Priscilla? Try it on 2? <s 

It fitted to a charm. 

‘*That’s it! that’s suitable!’ exclaimed Mr. Collins 
briskly. ‘* Don’t you think your mother would 
think so, Miss Priscilla? Now for the muff! There! 


that will do. Now, perhaps, you feel somewhat 
comfortable—eh ?”’ 
**O ves, sir.’’ 


That was all Pet could think of to say; but Mr. 
Collins saw enough in her face to satisfy him. 

They next drove to a toy-shop, where a paint-box 
was purchased exactly like Lilly’s. 

‘** Now I don’t approveof jewelry,” said Mr. Col- 
lins; ‘‘ but if you have any brothers, or sisters, to 
to whom you would like to carry Christmas presents 
when you go home, I’ll send them each two (unless 
there are a dozen of them, in which case I can’t af- 
ford but one) and you may select anything you like 
for them.”’ 

“O thank you,’’cried Pet, perfectly overjoyed; 
“there are only two—Charley and Dick—but they 
will be so pleased! ”’ 

‘‘ Now something for the sensible mother,” said 
Mr. Collins—when the purchases at the toy-shop‘ 
were concluded, and they were seated again in the 
sleigh—‘* What do you think she would like, Miss 
‘Priscilla ? 

Pet didn’t know. 

“Ah, [haveit! Have you a stereoscope?”’ 

“ho, ‘ 

“‘A stereoscope then, I will send to your mother, 
and you shall select the pictures.” 

This was the last purchase. Mr. Collins gave Pet 
a nice ride all over the city, to wind up with, and 
then left her at her aunt’s door. 

He would not listen toa word of thanks, but said, 
when he left her at the door,—‘ Ask your sensible 
mother, when you get home, what this proverb 
means—‘ Before honor is humility.’ ”’ 

‘ 


THE ONE CATERPILLAR—A FasLeE.—While I 

was walking in the ‘garden one bright morning, a 
breeze came through and set all the flowers and 
leaves a'fluttering. Now that is the way flowers 
talk, so I pricked up my ears and listened. 

Presently an old elder tree said, ‘‘ Flowers, shake 
off your caterpillars.’’ 

‘‘Why ?” said a dozen, altogether, for they were 
like some children who always say “why ?’’ when 
they are told to do anything. Bad children those! 

The elder said, ‘‘If you don’t, they’ll gobble you 
up. ” 

So the flowers set themselves a shaking till the 
caterpillars were shaken off. 

In one of the middle beds there was a beautiful 
rose, who shook off all but one, and she said to her- 
self, ‘‘Oh, that’s a beauty! [ll keep that one.” 
The elder overheard her, and called out, ‘“‘ One cater- 
pillar is enough to spoil you.” 

* But,’’ said the rose, “look at his brown and. 
crimson fur, and his beautiful black eyes, and scores 
of little feet. I want to keep him. Surely one won’t 
hurt me.’’ 

A few mornings after, I the rose again. 
There was not a whole leaf on her; her beauty was 
gone, she was all but killed, and had only life 
enough to weep over her folly, while the tears stood 
like dew-drops on her tattered leaves. ‘* Alas, I 
didn’t think one caterpillar would ruin me!’’ One 


sin indulged has ruined many.—Anon, 


TAKING THINGS WITHOUT ASKIN q. 


BB e- seldpm like to hear much about prayer. 

I never did when I was a boy. I had an idea 
that it was not manly to pray much, and so I said 
my prayers when I was obliged to, and never ut- 
tered a real prayer till I was driven to it by a sense 
that it was certainly very unmanly not to pray. 
Boys have a great idea of being manly, and I honor 
them for it; but they often make sad mistakes in 
the way which they take of showing manliness. But 
one thing you will all admit is manly and noble, and 


that is, to ask for*what you really wish to have, and 
to express thanks for what you receive. Itis wrong | 


to take without asking, and very shabby not to say 
‘*Thank you” after receiving a gift; yet this is just 
what a person does who does not pray. I once had 
that lesson impressed upon my mind in rather a 
peculiar manner, and I must tell you about it. 
When I was a boy, I was playing out in the street 
one winter’s day, catching rides on sleighs, and it 
was greatfun. Boys would rather catch rides any 
day than go out regularly and properly to take a 
drive. As I was catching on to one sleigh and 
another, sometimes having a nice time, and ofttimes 
getting a cut froma big black whip, I at last fast- 
ened like a barnacle to the side of a countryman’s 
cutter. An old gentleman sat alone on the seat, and 
he looked at me rather benignantly, as I thought, 
and neither said anything nor swung his old whip 
over me; so I ventured to climb up on the side of 
his cutter. Another benignant look from the coun- 
tryman, but not a word. Emboldened by his sup- 
posed goodness, I ventured to tumble into the cutter 
and take a seat under his warm buffalo-robe beside 
him, and he then spoke, The colloquy was as fol- 
lows: 

‘*Young man, do you like to ride?”’ 

you own this cutter, young man?’ 

No, sir.”’ 

‘It’s a pretty nice cutter, isn’t it?’ 

‘** Yes, sir, it is, and a nice horse drawing it.’’ 

Did I ask you to get in?’’ 

“No 

‘*Did you ask if you might get m ?”’ 

“Ne, ae.” 

‘Well, then, why did you get in?” 

‘“‘Well, sir, I—I thought you looked good and kind, 
and that you would have no objection.”’ 

‘‘And so, young man, because you thought I was 
good and kind, you took advantage of that kindness, 
and took a favor without asking for it?’’ 

Yes, sir.”’ 

‘Ts this ride worth having ?”’ 

“You, sir.” 

‘Well, now, young man, I want to tell you two 
things. You should never takea mean advantage of 
the kindness of others; and what is worth having is 
worth at least asking for. Now as you tumbled into 
this sleigh without asking me, I shall tumble you 
into that snowdrift without asking you.”’ 

And out I went like a shot off a shovel, and he 
didn’t make much fuss about it, either. I picked 
myself up ina slightly bewildered state, but I never 
forgot that lesson. 

God is good, and kind, and benevolent, but He 
wishes us to ask for what we want, and to thank 
Him for what we receive; and there is no true 
manliness in taking the best of Heaven’s gifts, and 
making no acknowledgment for them; is there, 
boys ?—Churchman. 


PUZZLES. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 

My 1, 15, 2, 16, 5, 4, a town of Manasseh. 

2, 8, 26, 7, 11, 9, a mountain in Palestine. 

3, 5, 30, 40, 12, 41, a celebrated city of Asia Minor. | 

5, 14, 7, 17, 31, a city of Siddim. ° 

6, 29, is a preposition. : 

7, 18, 18, 24, 39, 21, a kind of grain. 

8, 24, 17, 21, 31, a city of Idumea. 

9, 17, 31, 12, 12, 7, one of the minor prophets. 

10, 17, 28, 20, 30, an emblem used in offerings. 

12, 30, 32, 17, 22, a renowned Hittite. 

13, 32, 34, 12, 30, 23, a precious stone. 

14, 30, 24, 32, 24, 17, 22, a Philistine woman. 

15, 39, 30, 33, 32, 41, a Roman lady. 

16, 31, 35, 37, 17, a damsel mentioned in Acts. ‘ 

18, 27, 37, 36, a prophet of Judah. 

19, 39, 30, 12, 34, a descendant of Shem. 

28, 32, 30, an evergreen tree. 

3A, 17, 24, 24, 32, 25, a Proconsul of Achaia. 

38, 17, 32, 38, a small village in Galilee. 
My whole is found in Psalms. 


GBOGRAPHICAL QUBSTIONS. 


What cape is a dark color? 
What cape isa girl’s name? 
What cape is transparent? 
What cape is a generation? 
What cape is cheerful ? 
What cape is a boy’s name? 
What cape is a trumpet? 
What cape is on the watch? 
CHARADES. 

1. My first is under my second. My whole is to excavate. 

2. By my first, my second play. My whole is a side scene. 

3. Over my first my second rule. My whole is to govern. 

4. A boy’s nickname, a pronoun anda conjunction. What 

fish ? 
5. To dispute anda riot. What bird? 


PUZZLE. 
- tflake nine from six, ten from nine, fifty from forty, and 
leave six, LOTRE. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 4. 


Enigma.—I know that my Redeemer liveth.—Eva C. TURPiN, 
LOTTIE, IsoLA. 


Mrs. Mayc. 


MARION. 


LuLu D. 


Words.— 
No. 1. No, 2. 
BON E CBN 
NI 
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Bible Questions.—Water.—IsoLa, C. F. 

Cross- Word Enigma.—Bartholomew.—MATTIE ROSSITER, EVA 

. TURPIN. 

Transmutations—Stork—m ; Beet—r ; Mile~-1—k—d ; Fork—m-—t. 
— LOTTIE, lsoLA. 

Decapitations.~G—host, P—rim, F—airy, Travel, M—oat, 
C~art, ISOLA, 
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NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAi. 


Thursday, Jan. 19. 
Ohio State Convention.........Columbus. 


Beptist.... 
suuday, Jan. 22 (Third Sunday after Epiphany.) 
een’: Jan. 25. 


Caited Brethre leghany Greensburg,Pa. 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 

ROCHEBtEr, Dec. 29 

‘ 

ditto. (Union). ‘Maryviilo, Mo = 

ditto. (United).Bethel, ee. 

Prot. Episc......... Webster, Jan. 

LOSSES. 
Presbyterian....... North Fork, Mo. Fire......-2- sec. DOC 


HOME NOTES. 


HE death of Bishop John Russel of the 
United Brethren Church is announced. He 
was born in Maryland, March 18, 1799, and was 
descended from a German family of the Moravian 
faith. Up to nineteen he worked at the blacksmith 
trade. He then took out a license to preach, freed 
the colored servant in his employ, and was placed 
on a missionary circuit in Virginia by Bishop New- 
comer. He soon took high rank as a preacher. 
From 1829 he was conspicuous in aiding the denomi- 
national press, while employing his wholw energy 
against the colleges and the lower educational insti- 
tutions of the denomination. Later in life he 
ehanged his views regarding theological and general 
education. He is described as eloquent, overflowing 
in spiritual gifts, generous, and deeply earnest. 


— An effort is making to persuade the Baptist 
Education Society to lend their assistance only to 
such young men as will promise not to marry “ for 
a reasonable period.’”’ I[tis urged in defense of the 
movement that candidates for the ministry who 
marry are likely to take “ partial courses’’ and to 
involve themselves in unwarrantable expense. 


— Bishop Marvin of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, while on his Texas circuit, found two mem- 
bers of the Northwestern Couference who had at- 
tended the. circus. They were called to account 
before full Conference. 


— One-third of the Episcopal clergy in the 
United States changed their charges during the past 
year. 

— The German Methodists have two large 
weekly papers: The ‘* Evangelists’’ publish. their 
Botschafter in Cleveland, and the ‘ Episcopals”’ 
their Apologete in Cincinnati, and each of them 
numbers over 15,000 subscribers. 


— The American Board of Foreign Missions has 
been by no means wholly abandoned by the Presby- 
terian Churches. Thus a writer in the Chicago 
Interior notes that during the months of September 
and October the receipts of the American Board 
from Presbyterian sources were last year $17,058 ; 
aud this year, afier the withdrawal of the Presby- 
terian Church, were $14,280. This. however, includes 
the gift of $10,000 this year and $9,000 the year 
before, from William E. Dodge, omitting which, 
about half of the Presbyterian contributions, would 
appear to have been withdrawn already. 


-~ In 1856 New York City had 26 Presbyterian 
Churches with 10,474 members. There are now 41 
churches and a membership of 15,869. Between 1846 
and 1870, 17 churches either died out or were amal- 
gamated with others. Of these, 7 were “ free.”’ 

— Thirty-two Baptist Ministers, according to 
the N. Y. Examiner, died during 1870. 

— The Baptists of Pennsylvania have 17 associ- 
ations, 493 churches and a membership of 57,082. In 
addition, there are 61 churches with a membership 
of 3,004 that have no associated relations. These 
last are mainly German and Welsh. 


— The Lutheran Observer asserts that a Rev.. 


Mr. Bond, “‘ who was excluded from his church for 
alleged immorality,’’ has recently organized a 
Lutheran Church in Chicago. In order to obtain 
funds a ball was advertised, the published card 
announcing that *‘ Messrs. —— will furnish wines of 
the very best quality,’ and “after the concert and 
raffling of the articles unsold, there will be.a merry 
ball, at which the beauties of the West Side willbe 
seen in all their virginal decorations, &c.”’ !. 

— Judge McCunn of this city has given ar 
opinion concerning the Trinity Church Property 
that will be of interest to Episcopalians. © Applica- 
tion had been made for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver, on the grounds that the church has “ de- 
parted from the Protestant faith and baptism,”’ 
adopting ritualistic practices; that the trust funds 
have been diverted from the purposes of the found- 
ers of the trust, a salary being paid for “ preaching 
blasphemies;’’ and thgt the corporation is richer 
than the law allows, having an income of $800,000 a 
year. Judge McCunn reviews the charges iu con- 
nection with the history of the church, and con- 
cludes that the plaintiff had no standing in court, 
not being a parishioner, or communicant, or pew- 
holder in Trinity Church, and that his complaint, 
even if true, contains no cause of action. He inci- 
dentally reviews the title of the corporation to the 
-"* Anneke Jans Estate,’ and pronounces it indis- 
‘putable ; none of the pretended rights of private 
claimants having ‘the slightest resemblance to 
ivgal fairness.’’” The complaint was dismissed with 
an intimationthat such costs would, on motion, be 
aliowed in favor of the church as will deter other 
persons from such litigation, threatening the vested 
rights of corporations, unless they have probable 
couse of action. 


— In 1830 there were 55 Baptist Churches ia 
New Jersey, the membership at that time being 
2,987. The average of ministerial salaries was $212. 
Yalne of church property, about #150,000. At pre- 
sent the denomination owns two and a half millions 
of church property, pays an average of $1,028 in 
salaries, has 126 additional churches, and six times 
she membership of 1830. 


— A writer in the N. Y. Tribune complains that 
metropolitan papers invariably ignore the celebra- 
tion of the great festivals of the Church by Luther- 
ans, while giving great. space in their columns to 
Episcopalians and Roman Catholics. His explana- 
tion of the omission is: First the Lutheran Church 
is very unobtrusive ; devotes herself noiselessly to 
the great work which she has undertaken; dis- 
courages everything like sensational preaching, and 
allows no opera music in its choirs ; and, secondly, 
in most of the Lutheran churches of this city divine 
worship is conducted entirely in the German 
language. 

—A committee was recently appointed at Wash- 
ington to collect funds for a colossal bronze statue 
of Rev. Henry W. Bellows. D. D., President .of the 
United States Sanitary Commission. The statue 
when completed will be included in the group sur- 
rounding the National Lincoln Monument. 


— One hundred and seventeen new Lutheran 
Churches were dedicated during 1870. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


HE trial of Rev. Dr. Lanahan, Assistant 
Agent of the Methodist Episcopal Book Con- 

cern, began on Thursday, Jan. 12, in the Mission 
Room of the publishing House, in this. city, with 
closed doors. Bishops Simpson, Janes, Scott and 
Ames, were present, the other three Bishops being 
detained from illness. On permanent organization, 
Rev. Dr. Broaks was elected President and Rev. J. 
8S. Bingham, wpe An invitation was then ex- 
tended to the Board of Bishops. to assist at the 
session. Bishop Janes, speaking for himself and 
colleagues, defined their position as oue of silence in 
the organization and government of the court, but 
with a reserved veto power in the final adjudication. 
A brisk debate ensued, favoring the throwing open 
of the doors to the public, the Bishops all supporting 
the measure. Upon vote of the Book Committee— 
who alone conduct the trial,—there were 4 ayes and 
8 nays. On Friday, the 13th, other counsels pre- 
vailed, and. after a brief discussion it was finally de- 


|} cided that accredited representatives of the press 


should be admitted. The. parties were then called, 
and the prosecution appeared by E. L. Fancher, 
Esq., and Gen. Theodore Runyon, as legal counsel, 
and the Rey. Dr. Pease, of the New York East Con- 
ference, and the Rev. George L. Taylor, as clerical 
counsel. The Rev. Dr. Lanahan appeared in person, 
with Judge Reynolds, the Rev Mr. Buckley, A. J. 
Vanderpoel, the Rev. Dr. Porter, the Rev. Mr. 
Ward, of Baltimore, Col. Wright, and Mr. Elliott as 
counsel. After announcing the order of procedure, 
the charges and specifications against Dr. Lanahan 
were read by Gen. Runyon. These charges, which 
were very lengthy, may be thus summarized : 
1. Official misconduct and malfeasance. By un- 
founded statements regarding the management of 
the Book Concern, giving information which lead 
to thefamous article in the N. Y. Times, asserting 
that Brown Brothers & Co. were defaulters, that the 
Book Concern was in chaos. Also through a dog- 
matic disposition and general inharmony. 2. Neg- 
lect of official duty. By spending time belonging to 
office in furthering other than Book interests, non- 
attendance at Annual Conferences, injuring the 
Concern by letters, and failing to negotiate bonds. 
3. Untruthfulness, irascibility,-slanderous disposi- 
tion. Shown by assertion that there was a con- 
spiracy against him, by untruthful] assertions at 
Baltimore Conference, by libeling the official 
attorney, by harsh epithets, excluding a missionary 
secretary from his office and interfering with the 
prerogatives of editors. 4. Insubordination. By 
not acting with Book Committee, and fomenting 
public discussion. 5. Want of business tact. In hurt- 
ing business reputation of Concern by scandalous 
statements, charging that poor ink had been bought, 
and bad bargains in paper made, etc. To the charges, 
Dr. Lanahan either replied by a total denial or by 
alleging the probity of his conduct in whatever 
assertions were truthfully imputed to him. At this 
stage of the proc2zedings the four sitting Bishops 
entered a protest, stating that up to this point they 
had not been consulted by the Committee as to the 
questions involved in the investigation, that they 
were in a0 wise to be held as approving the 
charges, “hat they could not act as a concurrent 
authority except as to the official conduct of editors 
or agents, that moral conduct was a matter for 
the ecclesiastical discipline of Conferences, and that 
finally charges of slander could not be preferred 
through third parties. A recess here took place. 
followed on re-assembling by the opening of the 
case by Mr. Fancher, on the part of the prosecution. 
The counsel simply recapitulated in detail, the 
charges which have been already published far and 
wide throughout the country. On Saturday, the 
14th, the Rev. J. H. Moore, rising on a question of 
privilege, asked if the statements presented by the 
Bishops on the preceding day embodied the views 
of the Book Committee in regard to the manner of 
conducting the investigation. He further said he 
desired to contradict the statements that the Bishops 
had not been consulted regarding the time. They 
had frequently been privately consulted. Bishops 
Simpson, Scott and Ames replied that they had not 
been so consulted. Bishop Janes had been un- 
officially advised with. 

Mr. Rawlins—I wish to ask the Bishops the following ques- 
tion, which is in writing: ‘**Do you intend to say that it is 
not the province of the Book Committee to inquire into the 
immoralities of an editor or agent because he is amenable 
to the Presiding Elder or to the Annual Conference for his 
moral conduct? In other words, do we understand you to 
say that the Committee must follow an editor to the Con- 
ference in order to secure his removal?’’ 

Mr. Blades—I move that the Committee return to Execu- 
tive session. 

Dr. Vernon—I demand the member’s reason. 


Mr. Moore—There is no need of an Executive session. I 
only introduced this subject because I felt embarrassed at 
the statement of the Bishops, that there were certain charges 
and specifications which they had decided not to act upon. 
We are, in fact, warned that we are here to act upon certain 
charges, and that when we have done with them our action 
will amount to nothing, inasmuch as the Bishops will not 
concur. If this statement had been made previous to the 
opening of the trial, I would have said to the Bishops, ‘** It 
is needless to continue the investigation.” I should have 
been in favor of dissolving the Court and going home. 

Mr. Rawlins—I wish this matter understood, and request 
the Bishops to answer my written questions before the in- 
vestigation shall proceed. 

Mr. Rothweiler—To cut off further debate, Ir move that 
the order of the day be resumed. 

The motion was acquiesced in, and the direct investiga- 
tion was resumed. 


Dr. Lanahan was called to the stand by the pros- 
ecution, and was succeeded by Dr. Curry of the 
N. Y. Christian Advocate. Nothing very new was 
elicited. On Monday, Jan. 16, the trial was resumed, 
but with no important revelations. A motion was 
made by one of the Committee to adjourn the in- 
vestigation to the next General Conference. The 
proposition was tabled; butsoon after an Executive 
and Secret Session was held. The investigation, 
by present appearances, promises to be long and 
tedious. 


The first General Conference of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America was 
convened at Jackson, Tenn, December 16th, 1870. 
The members of this new branch have been hitherto 
in communion with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, and the act of separate organization is in 
conformity with the expressed wishes as well as 
under the patronage of the parent bedy, the 
preliminary steps having been taken in the General 
Conferences of 1866 and 1870. Atthe Colored Con- 
ference, Bishop Robert Paine occupied the chair, 
while Bishop McTyeire, and Rev. Messrs. Green, 
Watson and Taylor were also present as representa- 
tives of the Church South. In writing upon the 
discipline, which was considered in detail, a very 
spirited debate sprung up. A motion was made to 
strike out the provision for a supernumerary class of 
ministers. One speaker described the supernumer- 
ary plan as being only of use to those members of 
Conference ‘‘who stayed in the cool shade, and 
pushed others out to run up arid down the long 
rows of duty in the heat of the day.’’ The con- 
servatives, however, rallied and the clause was re- 
tained. A pause was made on a question asked can- 
didates for admission into full connection—“ Are 
you resolved to devote yourself wholly to God and 
his work?’ What does wholly meart?”’ inquired a 
venerable member from West Tennessee. ‘‘Some 
of us,’’ he said, ‘‘have to work in our shops and 
patches four, and five, and even six days in the 
week, and to preach on Sundays. Our people ain’t 
able yet, and them that’s able ain’t got the wiil to 
bear all our support.’’ It was finally concluded that 
if a man works with his hands a part of the week, 
not to lay up treasure on earth but in order to be 
able to preach the gospel, and serve the Church the 
other part, he does not break his vow. He keeps it 
in the spirit, if not in the letter. Paul, making tents 
that he might preach to the “ half-Christian and 
stingy Corinthians,’’ was quoted with effect. On that 
provision of the discipline which requires that the 
ministry should be educated there was an eager dis- 
cussion. Marshall, of Kentucky, claimed that this 
was necessary for self protection. ‘‘Men who 
couldn’t reach the standard of other colored 
churches would come to us and get ordination, and 
then slab off.”” He had known a case. Phillips, of 
Mississippi, was for striking out all educational re- 
quirements. ‘*‘ The Holy Ghost might talk to a man 
without grammar ; and when the man told it to his 
fellow-man, with the help of that same Holy Ghost, 
it would be mighty to prevail, grammar or no gram- 
mar.’”’ The Nashville Christian Advocate, upon 
whose report of the proceedings we rely for our 
statements, says that at this point: 


Slowly arose the patriarch of the body, Anderson Jackson, 
of Alabama—a remarkable man in many respects —silent, 
except on weighty occasions, grave, erect, attentive toevery 
thing saidand done. He occupied a seat apart, and wore a 
high-peaked, pyramid-shaped woolen cap, woven in bright 
colors, and topped off with a flaring button-knot that a pa- 
sha mightenvy. Notwithstanding this grotesque feature, 
such is the native dignity, the sound sense, and sterling 
moral worth.of Uncle Anderson, that it required only a few 
days abroad to give him what he enjoys beyond any man of 
his color at home—respect and influence. 

“It ain’t for us, brutherin,” he said, *‘to measure out a 
man by a book, and say who God shall call, and who he 
sha’n’t. No, sir, never. T-a-k-e c-a-r-e. My father, sir, 
didn’t know A from B, and -yet by his preaching, hundreds 
—yes, thousands—was converted. Scores of ’em in heaven, 
now, white as well as black. That’sso. You, sir (appealing 
to Bishop McTyeire, in the chair), can testify, presiding in 
our Conference last month, that one of the best and glori- 
ousest reports that was fotch up, come from a preacher that 
can’t read a letter in the book—Brother Joe Durr is the 
very man, sir.” 


This speech seemed to carry the Conference by 
storm. The friends of education strove for some 
time in vain to secure fair hearing. But Posey, of 
Georgia, and Stewart, and Crouch, and Bullard, of 
Tennessee, and Moses, of South Carolina, made good 
speeches on this side, dexterously touching upon the 
pride of race. Then Miles, of Kentucky, who had 
carried the supernumerary clause, arose and told 
the audience how a few weeks before he had heard 
one of their preachers a dozen times in the same 
sermon declare that Noah made an ark out of 
maguffe wood. (Laughter. One member interposed 
with the remark that it didn’t matter whether he 
said gopher wood or maguffee—the people in this 
‘country knew as much about one as the other.) 
‘Yes; but a man that makes that blunder can make 
any kind of a blunder, and we must stop it. Let 
these persons be exhorters—there is no such rule for 
exhorters; and that is their place. Say to them, 
when they apply for license to preach, Go back and 
learn to read: stay as you are till you learn to read. 
And this will stimulate them. Moreover, this rule, 
as I understand, don’t bear on any who have already 
been licensed. It takes effect hereafter.’’ This last 
remark turned the tide, and the education clause 


political meetings should be held in the churches of 
the conference. The remainder of the proceedings 
was without special interest. William Henry Miles, 
of Kentucky, and Richard H. Vanderborst, of South 
Carolina, were elected bishops. J. L. Scurlock was 
appointed book agent. The Conference adjourned 
to meet in Augusta, Ga., the first Wednesday in 
July, 1874. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE Catholic Directory, recently published in 
London, contains some valuable statistics re- 


given to facts of interest to Englishmen. In the 
‘*Sacred College’’ of Cardinals at Rome, which in 
theory consists of 70 members, there are at present 
no less than 19 vacancies, and, consequently, as many 
red hats are at the disposal of the Pope. 
members of the college, 5 are Cardinal Bishops, 39 
are Cardinal Priests, and 7 are Cardinal Deacons. 
At the top of the latter list stands the name of James 
Antonelli, Secretary of State to the Pope, born in 
1806. Three of the Cardinal Bishops and six of the 
Cardinal Priests appear to have been ‘‘ created and 
proclaimed ”’ before the accession of the present 
Pope. Among the Cardinal Priests are several Arch- 
bishops—for instance, those of Prague, Bordeaux, 
Ravenna, Toledo, Dublin (Dr. Cullen), Benevento, 
Naples, Chambery, and Venice. There are 40 living 
Cardinals who have been created by Pius IX.; and 
93 memhers of the college have died during his Pon- 
tificate-- The Roman Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops within the English colonies and dependen- 
cies, of whom some are named after their existing 
sees, and others after the titles of cities in partibus 
infidelium, are given as 3 in Europe, 11 in Australia, 
2 in New Zealand, 4 in the West Indies, 6 in Africa, 
19 in Asia (mostly in India and Burmah), and 22 in 
North America. Four of the latter, the Bishops of 
Mackenzie’s River, British Columbia, Harbor Grace, 
and St. Jonn’s, Newfoundland, are entered as **im- 
mediately subject to the Holy See,’”’ and, therefore, 
it is presumed, not under an Archbishop. The total 
number of Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the British Empire is 114, includ- 
ing four who are retired and living in England. The 
number of ‘‘ English Confessors”’ (that is, of priests 
who speak English and are authorized to hear con 
fessions) abroad is probably about 200, including 
Regulars as well as Seculars; their posts are scat- 
tered over Italy, France, Belgium, Turkey, Austria, 
Switzerland, Holland, Spain, Portugal, the Ionian 
Islands; and there are others at Alexandria, Aden, 
Valparaiso, Point de Galle, Singapore, and even 
Hongkong. There are also 19 Roman Catholic chap- 
lains to the British military forces, stationed in var 
ious parts of the world. Atthe end of the Direct- 
ory there is a summary of all the ‘* Fathers’’ who 
took part in the Ecumenical Council. This list is of 
interest as including 50 cardinals, 560 patriarchs, 
archbishops, and bishops (who were not cardinzls), 
75 vicars apostolic, and other bishops, &c., in purti- 
bus infidelium, seven retired bishops and *‘ adminis- 
trators Apostolic,” and lastly, 53 abbots and su- 
periors of religious orders who are not members of 
the episcopate. The entire number of those ** fath- 
ers’’ who took partin the Council, including the 
last named, is 783.. It is added that ‘of the bishops 
who were not present at the Council, or at its last 
session, many have sent to the Sovereign Pontiff an 
express declaration of their adhesion and of their 
belief in what the Council has defined; but that 
previous to any such declaration the definitions of 
the Council were already binding upon them sand 
upon the faithful throughout the.world.” Besides 
the prelates of “the Latin rite,’ it appears that the 
Council was attended by some scores of patriarchs, 
archbishops, and bishops of ‘“‘the Oriental Rite;’’ 
and the list contains an imposing array of such 
prelates—Armenian, Greeco-Bulgarian, Greeco-Mel- 
chite, Greeco-Rumenian, Grzeco-Ruthenian, Syriac, 
Syro-Chaldaic, Syro-Maronite, &c., mostly from 
Asia Minor and the countries lying between that 
region and India. 


The working of the Church Rate Abolition Bill 
in the lesser’ English parishes would appear to be uot 
always attended by the happiest results. Thus Rev. 
H. Canham, incumbent of Ramsholt, writes to the 
English Churchman as follows: “ Nothing can be 
raised in this parish now for church expenses, or 
even for the sick. The tithes, to the amount of 
about £500 a year, were all alienated, together with 
the glebe house and land, by Henry VIII., and are 
now in the enjoyment of an impropriator who lives 
some 150 miles away. The incumbent’s income from 
every source may not be put down at above £50 a 
year gross, or the same as it was a century ago, when 
there was only a single duty performed in the parish 
once a fortnight during the summer months, and 
none during the winter, and when such a thing as 4 
school would of course be never even dreamt of. 


There is now no churchwarden. The last left at Mi- 


chaelmas, with about £20, asI am informed, due to 
him for church expenses, &c., and of which there is 
but a very remote—if indeed any—prospect of recov- 
ery. Just three weeks ago the clerk gave to the 
incumbent his resignation. Owing to illness he had 
had te employ a substitute from about the middle of 
September, and yet he had been refused payment of 
the small pittance due to him in the way of salary— 
hence his resignation. A few days since the poor 
man told the principal inhabitant of the parish that 
he had not a shilling in the world nor a friend to 
help him—a poor man who had lived hard and work- 
ed hard in the parish, as a black$mith, nearly all his 
life—who was for his honesty and integrity respected 
by all who knew him, and one who would neither 
ask nor accept parish relief. Driven at last to dis- 
traction, this poor man destroyed himself on Thurs- 
day by cutting his throat with a razor; and on 
Wednesday next his remains‘are to be interred iz 
that burial ground in which he had so often prepar- 
ed a last resting-place for others. According to no- 
tice given by the incumbent on the Sunday previous, 
the church was closed yesterday, and until meaus 
are forthcoming for the repairs thereof, and for the 
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_ News of the Week. 


OME. 


XONGRESS.—A debate on the San Domingo 

- question on Thursday, resolved itself into a 
consideration of annexation in general, but resulted 
finally in a favorable vote on the original question. 
Mr. Schurz made an able speech in opposition to 
the project, and a number of amendments were 
submitted and rejected before the vote was reached. 
On Monday bills were favorably reported for in- 
creasing the amount of pensions and granting pen- 
sions to widows of soldiers of the war of 1812. 
Among the new bills introduced was one proposing 
to aid in the construction of twenty or more steam- 
ships and other appliances of an American Mail and 
Ocean Transportation Company, to be incorporated 
under this act. The rest of the business transacted 
was of a miscellaneous character. In the House a 
resolution adopting measures to prevent the spread 
of the Canada cattle disease, was passed. The San 
Domingo affair was vigorously debated on Wednes- 
day, and the resolution in favor of a commission was 
finally adopted by a vote of 108 against 76, it being ex- 
pressly stipulated in an amendment introduced by 
Mr. Ambler, that the approval of the commision 
scheme did not commit the Government to the annex- 
ation of San Domingo. Mr. Trumbull’s bill “*interfer- 
ing with the rights” of Congressmen regarding civil 
appointments was again assailed, Messrs. Morton 
and Nye being prominent among its opponents. The 
Committee on Ways and Means reported back the 
Senate bill authorizing the increase of the five per 
cent. funding bonds to five hundred millions, with 
amendments leaving the payment of the interest 
quarterly to the discretion of the Secretary, and 
providing that the whole amount of funding bonds 
shall not be increased. The amendments were 
agreed to, and the bill was passed. A commission 
to audit claims for damages by Confederate cruisers 
was proposed and the question was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Subsequently another 
bill having the same object in view was passed. A 
bill regulating the business of ocean telegraphs, and 
prescribing rules for their management was intro- 
duced on Monday, Mr. Banks obtaining a suspension 
of the rules, so that the measure passed without de- 
bate, under the convenient form of ‘“‘the previous 
question.”’ 


The letters of Secretary Fish and Mr. Motley, re- 
gardiny the latter's recall, are marked on both sides 
by a strength of feeling which amounts to bitterness. 
Mr. Motley’s points are briefly these: that he had 
endeavored in absolute good faith to obey his in- 
structions upon all subjects; that the only alleged 
failure to do so consisted of a very unimportant mis- 
take in a conversation with Lord Clarendon upon 
- the Alabama question; that since that.question had 
been held for diplomatic consideration at Washing- 
ton, his one slight inadvertence upon it could not 
affect the general usefulness of his mission; that the 
request that he should resign, no reason whatever 
being assigned, was unreasonable and almost an in- 
sult; and that the coincidence in time of that request 
with the defeat of the San Domingo bill in the Sen- 
ate, indicated that it was a retaliation upon Mr. 
Sumner. Mr. Fish, on the other hand, asserts, that 
Mr. Motley, by a conversation with Lord Clarendon 
reported by himself, and also in other ways, showed 
that he was acting in the Alabama case upon views 
wholly different from the President’s; that this dif- 
ference was so great as to necessitate a withdrawal 
of the subject from Mr. Motley’s hands; that his 
removal was only postponed to allow him to finish 
some minor negotiations; that its immediate occa- 
sion was the death of Lord Clarendon, giving hope 
that his official successor might meet the Alabama 
question satisfactorily, if our minister was one who 
rightly represented the President’s views; and that 
there was nothing discourteous in the simple request 
to resign. Mr. Fish concludes his letter with a com- 
parison of Mr. Motley to one of Dickens’ old women, 
which is in even worse taste than Mr. Motley’s refer- 
ence to the San Domingo matter. The impression 
which the correspondence makes upon us is that the 
President and Secretary overrated the difference 
between their views and Mr. Motley’s upon the 
Alabama question, but that there was no such sinis- 
ter motive for his removal as he imputes. 


— San Domingo has been the absorbing topic of 
the week at Washington, the Senate on Wednesday 
passing the House resolution, granting authority to 
the President to appoint and send out a commission, 
whose report as to the condition of the island and 
the wishes of its inhabitants shall, so far as possible, 


decide future action on this much vexed question. 


The President promptly appointed ex-Senator 
Benjamin F: Wade, of Ohio, Dr. S. G. Howe, o 

Mass., and Prof. White, of Cornell University, as 
Commissioners, Mr. Wade being Chairman. Besides 
these gentlemen, secretaries and other necessary 
assistants will accompany the expecition which will 
probably sail in the United States steamer Tennessee 
before this paragraph is printed. 

— The General Order which reduces the number 
of army officers to its limit as prescribed by law, 
drops from the roster 125 names. Of these two arc 
lieutenant-colonels, seven majors, forty-sevem cap- 
tains, forty-four first lieutenants, and fifteen second 
lieutenants. Twelve of the number are graduates 
of the Military academy, thirty were appointed 
from the army and eighty-three from civil life. 


— Binghampton in this State has been, during | 


the past fortnight the scene of a remarkable trial 
for murder, which has resulted in the conviction 
and sentence to death of one whose name, if we 
ignore an indefinite number of aliases, is Edward 
Rulloff. This man’s history is a study, and will, 
doubtless, appear in fragments before long in num- 
berless stories of the weekly variety. The trial has 
been fully reported in the daily journals, and is far 


too voluminous for recapitulation here. Suffice it to | 


say that the jury reached their verdicton the strength 
of circumstantial evidence, and convicted the 
prisoner of having been e ed in robbing a store 
in Binghamptonh, killing a clerk who aitempted 
resistance. That to which we mainly desire to 
call attention is the extraordinary career of this 
aged criminal, whose literary aud professional ac- 
quirements entitle him to an unusual amount of 
consideration at the hands of journalists. Thirty 
years ago this man was a clerk and seems at that 
time to have deliberately madeup his mind to re- 
duce money getting by criminal process, to a science, 
so far as practicable in this age and country. 
He was so far successful that he shortly found him- 
self in jail at Ithaca, fora crime which nearly cost 
him his life, and forthwith set himself to study law 
and belles-lettres, spending the intervals of study in 
reflecting upon men and things, and in gaining so 
powerful an influence over the jailer’s son, to whom 
he bore the relation of private tutor, that he was 
enabled, his pupil assisting, to leave the prison 
before serving out the full term of his sentence. 
Once more at liberty he became the leader of a per- 
fectly organized gang of robbers, having their head- 
quarters in this city, and extending their operations 
wherever opportunity occurred. When his partners 
were arrested and brought to trial he appeared as 
their counsel and was often able’to secure acquittal, 
while his general culture and power of combina- 
tion rendered him a criminal tactician of no mean 
ability. In the long run, however, rascality is pretty 
sure to be checkmated by the public, stupid as it is, 
and so this keen, educated scoundrel is at last 


hope of escape. If, as the Nation astutely remarked 
not long since, ‘“‘ the devil always has his literary 
work well done,’’ we hope that Rulloff will be per- 
mitted to finish the manuscript on comparative 
philology which it is said he has in preparation, and 
if he writes a confession, as it is hoped he will, we 
may look for something almost unprecedented in 
that usually dreary line of literary enterprize. 

— Insurance rates on the Mississippi have of 
late years been somewhat reduced in conse- 
quence of a general approximation to something 
like prudence on the part of steamboat officials, but 
the revival of racing against time, has hadits natural 
result in renewing the spirit of recklessness which 
in days gone by was the characteristic if not the 
boast of river-men. Such a spirit pervades all the 
departments of steamboat economy, and accarding- 
ly within the last three weeks we have had a series 
of disasters which bid fair to re-establish the old 
order of things. The last of these is the destruction 
by fire of the New Orleans and St. Louis steamer, 
T.L. McGill. The fire broke out near the after part 
of the boat, and asa gale wus blowing at the time, 
the flames spread with greatrapidity. The boat had 
been hard and fast aground for some time, and for 
this reason there was less excuse for the carelessness 
which caused the accident. Darkness and intense 
cold added to the horrors of the scene, and as 
passengers and crew were driven by the heat into 
freezing water, the wonder is that any succeeded 
in reaching the shore. The number of lives lost is 
variously stated at from fifteen to thirty. If this 
sort of thing is togo on correcting itself indefinitely 
may we not hope that the loss of the McGill is.a 
kind of culmination, and that for some months at 
least we shall have to record no more losses either of 
life or property. 


FOREIGN. 
& Ragen Germans, now that their siege guns are 


against the dome of the Invalides and various prom- 
inent objects in the Southern and Eastern district of 
thecity. Accounts from within the walls confirm 
those which we receive from Versailles with the 
added particulars of the effects of shells bursting 
in the streets and among the houses, and the deaths 
and wounds consequent thereon. Fortunately a 
large part of the city is beyond the range of Von 
Moltke’s batteries, and thither all whoare willing to 
leave their property unwatched, or unwilling to 
risk their lives, are at liberty to retire. 
infliction of actual bombardment the Parisians are 
becoming dangerously restive, and Gen. Trochu’s 
anxiety must be largely augmented by the protests | 5 
and threats to which he is subjected. So fara; can 
be learned the army of Paris, as yet, remains stead- 
fast and in a commendable state of discipline, and 
so long as this continues the Germans may at any 
time have to fight hard to hold together their lines 


be arranged, are necessarily more or less attenuated. 
Trochu, it is said, declares that Paris will never 
surrender, meaning, it is perhaps fair to infer, that 
he will never surrender it, and as he is one of 
the few French Generals whose assertions have 
heretofore been trustworthy, we may be pretty 
sure that he will, at least, do his best first, to save 
Paris and next to save his army. Under good 
generalship 300,000 men ought to make it very diffl- 
cult for 400,000 to Keep them shut up within a circle 
ten or twelve miles in diameter, and our respect for 
Trochu’s soldierly qualities is such that we shall be 
greatly surprised if he does not make a grand effort 
to save Paris and himself from a fate like that of 
Metz and Bazaine. Nevertheless the fall of the city 
never seemed more certain than now, and although 
we withold neither admiration nor praise from the 
garrison which was so spiritedly held out for a hun- 
dred days and more, we cannot but believe that 
capitulation must take place, and that oe very 
long. 


Prince. Frederic Charles, after some weeks of 
maneuvering, has at length seen his opportuuity 
and is following the army of the Loire southward, 
after having utterly defeated it in a two days’ bat- 
tle, capturing 16,000 prisoners and sundry military 
stores. Even the most partial French accounts can 
only claim that General Cnanzy is retreating in good 
order. The heaviest fighting occurred on the 10th 


ang llth of January, and appears to have been a 


brought-to face a death sentence, with but little 


fairly in position, are@testing their range | wes 


Under the 


of investment, which however admirably they may | Co 


succession of artillery duels decided by the usual re- 
sort to small arms at closer quarters. This defeat 
cannot but prove very disastrous to the French, as 
Genera: Chanzy and the “Second Army of the 
Loire”’ have’ been for some time their chief reliance, 
affording them something on which in their desper- 
ation they could at least pretend to rest their hopes. 
The French retreat is apparently to the westward. 
The army of the Loire is not alone in its defeat. 
Bourbaki is having hard work to save himself from 
being out-maneuvered and out-fought in the East, 


‘which is the only department in which the French 


claim advantages, accounts of which are, on the oth- 
er hand, positively contradicted by the Germans. 
The fact that General Von Werder is retieved by 
Mantenffel would seem to indicate that German suc- 
cesses in that quarter of the field have not been so 
complete as to meet approval at headquarters, where 
the authorities are exceedingly particular as to the 
unequivocal character of victories. In the North 
the Germans have secured important advantages, as 
is admitted ia dispatches from Bordeaux, capturing 
or occupying several important positions, including 
the city of Dieppe. That the week’s news is over- 
whelmingly unfavorable to the French there can be 
no reasonable doubt, and as the armies which at 
least made a pretense of threatening to raise the 
siege of Paris are successively worsted, Trochu and 
his garrison are forced to rely upon their own re- 
sources, abandoning all present hope that help may 
come from the armies in the field. 


After various vexatious delays and postpone- 
iments the Conference of the European Powers met 
in London, if we may accept the dispatches as 
correct, on Tuesday the 17th instant, England, 
Austria, Prussia, Italy, Russia, and Turkey, being 
respectively represented, so far as is known, by Ear] 
Granville, Count Apponyi, Count Bernstoff, Count 
Cadorna, and Monsonrons Pasha. France is the only 
one of the powers signing the Paris treaty of 1856, 
which is not represented in the present Conference, 
and itis possible that she may yet decide to send a 
delégate to London. The questions which are to be 
considered remain substantially as we stated them 
when the controversy was first opened by Russia, 
and nominally, at least, will be confined to the ad- 
justment of the Black Sea troubles, with a more 
definite settlement of the vexed Eastern Question. 


The Markets, 


PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS —< the principal kinds of Produce since our last. 
were as follow 


Beans, bush "5,635! Cut-meats,pks. 7,213 | Cotton, bales.. 24,282 
Peas, bush 150 Butter, pkgs .. 11,063 Zs bis. . 48 
Malt, bush..... 5,625 | Cheese, bxs.... 5,128, Flour, bbls. 51,779 
Beef, pkgs..... 2,156 | Hops, bales.... 926 | Meal, bbis...... 53 
Pork, bbls..... 5,468; Tobacco,hhds.. 143 eal, bags..... 2,536 
Lard, pkgs..... "2.41 do. bxs heat, bush... 63.121 
Lard, saben Wool, bales 2,118 | Corn, bush..... 7 

Lard, tes....... 1,760; Starch, igh 4,625 | Oats ts, bu AIRES 44,503 
B. W. Flour.. "257 Resin, bbis..... 4.279 Dried Fruit. pks.1,159 


Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Monday, Jan. 
16th, were as fullows: 


Wheat, etc. 


White West., bush$1.52}4@1.65 | Corn, # 784@81 
Spring, No. 1, # bush.. 1.49 | Barley, # bush.......... 1. 


Fleur and Meal. 


State Superfine bbl. # bbl..6.7549 25 

State Extra, # bbl...... | d. bbl.... 656,75 
Western Extra. # bbl. Pheer, to ex.. ail 
Western medium, | Corn-Meual, inf to ex... .3.75@4.50 
Extra Genesee, bbl. ..6.85@9. 00 | 


Provisions, 

rime 19,75, Beef, India Mess 28@31 
‘West Mess, Shoulders plekled. # 

Beef, ex. Mess, # @ll 

Hutter. 

State Extra, # ............ @42' Western medium, B.....18@23 
2@18 


Factories. ? BD. med, #? 13k@14 
Farm Dairies, Ex 

Poultry Game. 
Dnrcks, # 2 Venison, saddles, # b.. : 
10@12 | Venison, carcass, b.. 13@15 
su 
an ava, our per 1 

Timothy Seed, # bush 
Feathers, live} geese, # w ite clo 
Bay. 1 Seed, ® 5 
Straw. # 100D............. | 

LIVE STOOK. 


NEW YORK, January 17, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 


Veals fee 602 
Prices. 
Prime Bullocks........... | Sheep. p rim @7% 
do medium. . 6@1 6 


Scientific & Sanitary. 


THE MOTION OF GLACIERS. 


LACIERS are vast rivers of ice, piled up 
hundreds and sometimes thousands of feet. 
Starting from mountain elevations they flow down 
the slopes as certainly as water would, their lower 
ends marking the point where a sufficiency of gen- 
eral heat is maintained to master the masses of ice 
and turn them into running streams. The rate of 
flow is from five to fifty inches a day, but the ex-* 
planation of so wonderful a movement has been no 
small puzzle. Two suggestions, however, have 
seemed to go far toward a solution. It is shown that 
ice under pressure, even when very cold and brittle, 
has a certain amount of plasticity, and thus may 
accommodate itself to the glacier-bed. Or, it may 
crack to yield to a slope, and then freeze again ina 
new place, so descending while it maintains its con- 
tinuity. Some one now claims that other theories do 
not satisfy the conditions, and brings forward a 
theory of molecular motion instead. Molecular 
motion is such as affects the ultimate particles of 


7 | thawing and freezing. 


any body of matter in their relations to one another. 

When a bar of iron is heated, the molecules pass 

the influence along from one to the ouher, and stand 

more apart than when cold, so that the bar is ex- 
panded as a whole. When the heat is withdrawn, 

the particles return to their former condition of 
closeness, but as toward one another their position 
is not mechanically changed, there has been no alid- 
ing of one on the other. Plainly such a conceptioh 

of motion would not explain the mechanical descent 
of a glacier, even if it could be shown that heat ex- 
pands ice as it does iron or other bodies, which, in- 
deed, is not claimed. But it is argued that each 
molecule of the ice, under the influence of sun-heat, 
loses its crystalline condition—in fact, melts just 
for an instant, and is free to move under the in- 
fluence of gravity. Immediately the next molecule 
takes up the heat and melts in turn, while the first 
one becomes rigid in its crystalline bands. So the 
glacier descends, molecule by molecule; the motion 
of the mass is made up by the successive motions of 
the atoms, each one sliding on the other, during the 
instant of its melting. This theory, which involves 
a very extraordinary way of turning molecular into 
mechanical motion and has no semblance to the 
usual ways of heat with matter, is chiefly interest- 
ing as illustrating the wildness of modern specula- 
tion. In ingenuity of invention and in style, it is 
eminently in keeping with much that is propounded 
as science, and sanctioned even by popular names. 
The absurdities of it are not difficult to see. To 
make it possible, the ice mass must be just up to the 
melting point, or the heat will be first expended in 
bringing it there. Heat has such delicate quality of 
distributing itself evenly, that you cannot carry the 
melting power down through several hundred feet 
of thickuess, without bringing it all to the verge of 
melting at least. But this is not the condition of 
the glaciers; the prevailing cold is far below the 
melting point. Then suppose a molecule to be 
melted, the heat which it passes over to its next 
companions will be distributed impartially to them 
all, and consequently no one of them will get enough 
to melt it. This is true whether it be a molecule, or 
a drop, or an ounce. The notion that it will pass 
the magic influence, which relaxes the crystalline 
grip for an instant, over to other particles in turu 
in a linear direction, is more convenient for the 
theory than agreedble to common sense. Even if a 
molecule could be melted for an instant, how, in the 
name of wonder, is it to descend by gravity? Itis 
surrounded by other molecules rigidly locked in ice, 
but by some necromancy the theory supposes that it 
is to slide past its next neighbor in the happy 
«| moment of its own release! Lastly, the theory pre- 
supposes a potency in sun-heat which it is not known 
to possess, or, if it did possess it, the glaciers would 
come down in a much greater hurry than they do, 


‘| without waiting for this elegant molecular play of 


On the whole, it would be 

more rational for a pers@n to expect to move a 

house by simply touching the bricks one after 

another, than to suppose that glaciers descend after 
this fashion. 

PLANT MOVEMENTS. 

OME discussion is prevailing as to the cause 

of the opening and closing of blossoms. Plante 

have various habits in this regard, and are quite 


60 | regular as to the time of day in many cases. The first 


suggestion naturally made, is that the light has to do 
with it ; but there are so many hours of opening, that 
it has been said a dial could be arranged of flowers 
opening at the several hours in the day; and some 
plants open blossom only in the night. This blos- 
soming in beauty unseen compares with the fact 
that one of the most beautiful of the humming birds 
flies only at night, and both are strange appoint- 
ments in nature. Clearly there ig some determining 
power connected with the life of the plant which is 
the cause of such movements, which cannot be re- 
ferred to heat or light, or to any physical force. The 
roots of plants are said to take their descending 
course by virtue of the force of gravity; we see 
this in most text books. But this does not explain 
why one set of cells should travel downwards by 
gravity to make roots, and another set travel up- 
wards against gravity to make stem. And when 
roots enter the ground they do not asa mass take 
the direction of gravity, but most largely spread 
icpnenieon ds Nor is there any cau¢e to explain the 
movement, or to explain the fact that plants select 
their own food even out of a watery solution of 
several substances, unless we suppose some directive 
power within the plant itself. We have observed in 
potting plants that if a secondary layer of earth is 
put upon the surface after there has been a growth 
of root beneath, roots will turn perpendicularly up- 
wards and strike into the new earth. What becomes 


é., | Of gravity in such case? 


ELASTIC THEORIES. 


§ i elasticity of Darwinism receives daily new 
illustrations, and exceeds all india-rubber per- 
formances beyond measure. Wallace, a co-laborer 
in the same direction, halts before the nudity of 
man’s back. Plainly this could not have come in 
by natural selection on account of its usefulness, 
since it is the very reverse of being useful for pro- 
tection. But now a Darwinist comes to the rescue 
by saying that although this contradicts natural 
selection, and although it might not have come to 
be so by virtue of any usefulness, which enabled 
nuder progenitors to survide those less nude, yet it 
was probably correlated in its growth with some 
other organ which was useful, and therefore there 
was an atrophy of former hair, or fur, or bristle 
coverings. He thinks that if thisideaof “ correlated 
atrophy” is only accepted “there will no longer be 
any stumbling-block to trouble Darwinian think- 
ers.’’ There is not the slightest doubt on this point. 
If you only give theorizers permission to invent ad 
libitum, and thus deftly to work into their systems 
every contradiction that comes up, you may save 
yourself the trouble of any further discussion. What 
with ‘“‘natural selection” and “the survival of the 
fittest’”’ on the one side, and “correlated atrophy” on 
the other, Darwinism is elastic enough to swallow 


every fact that can ever be produced. 
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lifting, and turning it over in narrow furrows. 


_ chosen fully exposed to the sun. In making up the 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


flo « contagion has become so serious among 
the cattle in certain sections of the country that 
Secretary Boutwell has issued a circular which may 
be followed by orders forbidding the importation of 
cattle from infected ports. There seems to be no 
doubt that the disease was introduced into Dutchess 
courty, in this State, by a drover, who finding, on 
his arrival at Albany with a lot of Canadian cattle, 
that they were sick and unsalable, and being afraid 
to go to any large market, shipped the animals to 
Poughkeepsie, and drove them thence across by way 
of Pauling and Dover to New Milford and Kent, in 
Connecticut, where the disease is spreading quite 
extensively. In France, perhaps, the disease has 
been most carefully studied and most successfully 
treated, and the conclusion at which the best veter- 
inary surgeons have arrived is, that the contagion 
spreads only by means of actual contact. No amount 
of care can prevent the oecurrence of cases even in 
the cleanest and best ventilated stables, but it is 
equally certain that cleanliness and the observance 
of the rules of hygiene constitute the dest known 
security. The treatment prescribed for diseased 
animals is as follows: In the first place, measures 
must be taken to render it impossible that the sick 
animal can come in contact with well ones, and the 
greatest care must be exercised to prevent conta- 
gious matter which is discharged from the mouth 
and nostrils, and from vescicles on other parts of the 
body and hoofs from falling on or near any of the 
other animals. Manure and damp straw must be at 
once removed, and at midday the floor of the stall 
must be exposed to the air so as to dry as much as 
possible, and the back part of the stall with the drain 
should be sprinkled with a weak solution cf carbolic 
acid. If lotions or baths are used they should not 
be applied in the stalls; the animals should be led to 
a dry spot outside of its stable, as near by as possi- 
ble. Food which ean be eaten without mastication, 
such as barley-meal and boiled roots, is prescribed, 
and it is even necessary to tie up the heads of the 
animals to prevent their eating the straw litter. 
When the patients are cows, they should be regu- 
larly milked, but as the disease is communicable to 
mankind the use of the milk is positively prohibited. 

Hay tea instead of water is recommended for the 
infected animals. The internal medicine is chlorate 
of potash, and the foot-baths and lotions are solu- 
tions of sulphate of copper. Farmers every where, 
and especially in infested districts, should spare no® 
pains to prevent the spread of this dreadful plague, 
and let it be remembered that although cleanliness 
and fresh air do not cure, they are powerful pre- 
venti ves. 


A NEW HARRO 
LTHOUGH we have not actually seen Nish- 


witz’s Pulverizing Harrow at work, we have 
examined land over which it has been driven, and 
are free to confess that we never before saw work 
which so nearly approached perfection in harrow- 
ing. The machine has in general the well known 
form of the ‘‘A’”’ harrow, but instead of the ordi- 
nary teeth it has a series of sharp-edged, cireular 
concave disks, set at such an angle in relation to the 
line of draft that they pulverize the soil, cutting, 
The 
frame eonsists of two pieces of wood hinged to- 


gether in front and securetl at any desired angle by 
means of # cross-bar, to which is attached a com- 
fortable spring seat. A scraper keeps the revolving 


disks clean, so that there is little or no clogging as 
in the case of the common harrow, and in fact all 
ordinary weeds, stubble and roots are cut up and 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. The circular of the 
New York Plow Co. (94 Beekman Street) enumerates, 
as circulars are wont to do, an almost unlimited 
number of advantages claimed for this harrow, and 
under most of the conditions specified we are in- 
clined to think that it will operate successfully. 
Stones, of course, offer a serious obstacle, and one 
which would seem to endanger the cutting edges of 
the disks, but it is elaimed that in practice, little, if 
any damage results from such stones as are found in 
ordinary arable land. A friend who owns and has 
thoroughly tested this harrow, writes: ‘‘ My farmer, 
who is a thorough-going and intelligent worker—an 
old Yorkshire ‘factor ’—says it is worth ten com- 
mon harrows,’’ and although the statement savors 
extravagance, we are inclined to believe that it is 
nearer the bare truth than at first thought seems 
pessible. 


HOT BEDS, 


HE preliminary preparations for hot-beds 
should be well under way by the middle of Feb- 
ruary. An approved method of preparing a bed ab 
innitio is as follows: Shake up a sufficient quantity 
of stable manure in a heap before February is two- 
thirds gone, and after letting it lie for three days 
shake it up again, turn it thoroughly, and let it lie 
three or four days more in the heap, and then form 
the bed of any desired dimensions, according to size 
or number of frames to be used, making the bed 
about a foot wider than the frame all around. The 
bed, when made, should not be less than three feet 
high, the drainage should be good and the spot 


bed, beat the manurc well down with the fork. 
Place about eight inches of light, rich soil in the 
frame after it is placed on the bed, so that the sur- 
face of the soil may be from six to eight inches from 
the top of the frame. After the bed has stood for a 
few days witb the lights raised a few inches to let 
the steam escape, sow the seed of cabbage, tomatoes, 
cauliflower, egg-plant, celery, lettuce, radish, ete. 
When the sprouts appear above ground give them 
air, day and night, in moderate weather, by raising 
the lights two or three inches—and as the heat of the 
bed diminishes, increase the supply of air. In severe 
weather, or when the wind is high, the frame and 
lights should be covered at night with mats or straw. 
If the bed is made early in the season, water only 
will be required when the earth in the frame be- 


comes quite dry. As the plants increase in die, thin 

supply of water may be increased. In frosty or cold 
weather the water should be made milk-warm before 
it is used. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ISHOP COLENSO’S FAITH.—I believe fully 

in the Divinity of Christ—that in Him God was 
manifested in the flesh, the Divine in the human. I 
believe, also, fully in the atonement of Christ, that 
‘““God was in Christ reconciling (at-one-ing) the 
world unto Himself, not imputing our trespasses 
unto us.’’ But I need hardly say that in explaining 
my views, both on the Incarnation and Atonement, 
I should not at all agree with many (so-called ** orth- 
odox’”’ preachers and writers; and I do not believe 
that our salvation depends on our having an orth- 
odox creed, but on our faith working in our life by 
love. The Master has said, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, 
the merciful, the pure in heart,’’ not ‘‘ Blessed are 
those who keep whole and undefiled all o articles 
of the Athanasian creed.”’ 


WIFELY CriITICISM.—Theological students are 
fair marks for advice from all parts of the habitable 
globe, and from some parts not habitable. There is, 
however, one source of invaluable advice. While 
talking with an intimate friend, lately, he said: 
‘‘ What a pity our wives would not tell us our faults 
in the pulpit and our failures in pastoral work. 
They know us through and through, and hear us all 
the time, and ought to criticise us.’’ I said to him— 
for I thought he deserved it—‘‘ You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. If you were half a man your 
wife would tell you your faults. It is because you 
want to be petted and pitied, and told that you are 
working too hard, and fiattered, that she will not 
talk to you about the matter. For my own part, 
the severest and sharpest criticism that ever I had, 
came from the best woman that lives on this globe. 
If you will only choke down your pride and self- 
conceit, and stand like a man and take it, the severest 
criticism of a loving wife will do you good. .You 
will have plenty of people to tell you that you area 
beautiful preacher, and that you give splendid ser- 
mons. While it is not wise to seek criticism from 
the pews in general, there will be one pew from 
which you may get keen, and living, and sharp- 
sighted hits, every one of which is sent from heaven.” 
—Dr. Thomas Hastings. 


PERE HYACINTHE.—In an address hetieiind in 
London, Dec. 20, on the war between France and 
Germany, he said: ‘‘ With regard to results of the 
war, he believed they would be three. Germany 
would have a political organization, a body corre- 
sponding to its intellectual and moral soul; she 
would be a powerful focus of civilization in the heart 
of France—pacific and liberal. France would be 
restored to herself, the legitimate promises of her 
great revolution accomplished, and the reign of 
sophists and courtesans abolished. The third result 
related to another couutry, which was equally his— 
not the country of his birth, but the country of his 
soul—Italy. Rome was now free. The temporal 
power of the Pope—useful, he freely acknowledged, 
in its own age, and for particular stages of European 
society—had long outlived its time. It had crumbled 
away, and he thanked God for an event that would 
minister to the unity of Italy, to the regeneration 


‘of the Latin races, and, above all, to the reform of 


the church always dear to him—the Catholic Church 
of Rome.”’ 


UNITARIANISM.—The Year Book of the Unitarian 
churches for 1871 says: ‘‘Two statements cover the 
whole ground of the Unitarian position as thus dis- 
tinctly defined: First. It adheres unswervingly to 
Christianity. Every attempt made, under whatever 
pretext to weaken or to obscure this Christian atti- 
tude, is resisted as strongly as it would be by any 
sect in Christendom. Some whv belong to the de- 
nomination recognize so distinctly and welcome so 
gladly the working of the Spirit of God in all men, 
and under all forms of faith, that they find a satis- 
faction in holding affiliation also with religious or- 
ganizgtions that are outside of Christianity; but 
even they acquiesce in the emphatic determination 
of the Unitarian body to be wholly inside of Christ- 
ianity, and to confine its activities and its methods 
and its fellowship strictly to Christian limits. And, 
secondly, Unitarianism maintains the broadest lib- 
erty consistent with Christian limitation.”’ : 


Decay OF IpoLATRY.—The great heathen fes- 
tivals of India begin to fail and wear out. At the 
recent festivals at Serampore, there were never 
present more than 75,000, whereas it used to be at- 
tended by 200,000 and more. The ponderous cars 
were drawn feebly, and those engaged in the business 
ridiculed those who gave the orders. For one man 
present—and thisis a significant fact—there were 
fifty women and children. The great cars were left 
in the mud, and there they stood, after the festival 
was over, with the idols upon them and flags flying. 
Their condition, thus stuck in the mud, as the Friend 
of India says, *‘is typical of the state of idolatry, 
at least in and near the great cities—tottering, but 
still defiant, with no enthusiasm and little faith.”’ 


APposTOLic SuccEssion.—The Rev. Thomas Wil- 
liams, of Providence, now 92 years old, is a Congre- 
gational minister, well known for his eccentricity 
and his intellectual ability. He once presented the 
doctrine of Apostolic Succession in a conference 
with an Episeopal clergyman, in this wise: ‘‘ The 
difference between us as to a call to the ministry is 
this—I believe that a man is called to preach, if he 
can preach. I believe that a man is called to bea 
blacksmith if he can make a shoe or a nail; you be- 
lieve that he is so called if he is descended from 
Tubal-Cain ! ’’—which was certainly hitting the nail 
on the head. 


TAKE HOLD AND Lirt .—A teacher of the Freed- 
men was sitting at the window of her room, watch- 
ing two negroes loading goods into acart. One of 
them was disposed to shirk ; the other stopped, and 
looking sharply at the lazy one, said, ‘‘Sam, do you 
expect to go to heaven?” .“‘ Yes.” ‘‘Then take hold 


and lift.” There are a great many Christians in our 


churches and Sabbath-schodis who expect to go to 
heaven, that would do well to strengthen their hope 
of going there by taking hold and lifting some of 
the burdens Which they let their brethren bear 
alone. 


THE JEws.—The Jewish Times, after remarking 
that the majority of Israelites are now Reformers, 
deplores the great diversity of views and acts which 
have followed the abandonment of the old Orthodox 
ground. The synagogue, formerly crowded three 
times a day by devout worshippers, is deserted even 
on the Sabbath days; the Jews no longer refuse to 
share the table of their Gentile brethrén ; they dis- 
regard the dietary laws, and they retain but little 
more than the memory of ceremonies and observ- 
ances practiced in their paternal home. Moreover 
both doctrine and ceremony are left to the rabbis, 
who differ greatly among themselves. The result is 
a chaos which bodes serious injury unless some 
master mind shall eer appear to bring order 
from confusion. 


SPURGEON’s Work.—Rev. Dr.’ Foster, at a re- 
cent Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, gave the follow- 
ing summary of the results of Mr. Spurgeon’s work 
in London ::'Coming to that city at the age of 22 
years, he hired a hall in a deserted part, and began 
to preach to the poor people. He has gathered in a 
church of 1,300 members, built a tabernacle capable 
of accommodating 6,000 people, and erected and 
maintained a college where 60 students are always 
receiving instruction for the ministry. He has built 
37 chapels, and from his college sent 37 pastors to 
them, besides having sent out 160 preachers to other 


fields. He has maintained 600 Bible-readers, and'| 


built amd sustained an orphanage with 100 children 
—and all this has been accomplished by a man pre- 
viously unknown, and a people} too poor to pay the 
rent of a hall to worship in. ae | 
EFFICACY OF ORDINANCES.—Commenting on Mr. 
Beecher’s remark about the repetition of baptism, 
the German Reformed Messenger tells of an old lady 
who followed up an Episcopal bishop, as he traveled 
on errands of confirmation through his diocese, and 


who was confirmed several times before she was de- | 


tected. She wished the ordinance repeated, because 
she had understood it was ‘‘good for the rheum- 
atism.”’ 


Dr. Bonn, editor of the (Methodist) Christian 


| Advocate, says, ‘‘ We never can adjust Methodism 


to present conditions without a free press; and a 
free press is more unnatural to Methodist ideas than 
it is to the canons of Rome.’’ 


A WRITER in the Traveler says that “ if women 
were as particular in the choosing of a virtuous hus- 
band as men are in the choosing of a virtuous wife, 
a moral reformation would be soon begun.”’ 


Publishers’ Department. 


Where is My Picture ?” 

Please do not be impatient if you do not get your 
ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON immediately. Weare 
working away as fastas possible, early aud late, print- 
ing them and sending them off to our newsubscribers. 
But the rush is coming at such arate that we area 
little behindhand. We have printed and given 
away nearly twenty thousand of this Great En- 
gravirg, receiving numberless letters of admiring 
commendation, and not one complaint; and just as 
fast as we can get them off the press, in good con- 
dition, our new subscribers shall be supplied in the 
order of their names upon the list. 

Meantime, read te paper, please, and cultivate 
the Christian grace of Patience ! 


Two Months Free. 

Mrs. Stowe’s delightful Story, My Wife and I, 
will run through the entire year of 1871. Tt began 
Nov. 12, 1870, but that all Subseribers for 1871 may 
have the whole Story, all the back portions of it up 
to Jan. 1, will be mailed to each new 
i. e., Eight weeks of the Story, FREr. 


This, with the superb Engraving of Washington. 


makes a remarkably liberal premium. Subscribe , 


Early; Now! | 

Attention is called te the advertisement of Messrs. 
W. P. Converse & Co. and Messrs. Tanner & Co., Who 
are offering the 8 per cent. Interest First Mortgage 
Bonds of the St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad, 
the Eastern Division of which is announced as en- 
tirely 


Rates, ete. 


Plymouth Pulpit 


Is a weekly pamphlet, varying frdm 16 to 24 pages, 
containing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. 
ELLINWoOD’s verbatim honographic reports of the 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S Sermons. 
pamphlet contains one sermon of the Week —_ 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after 


of and indication of the Scriptural 
pater ct read, and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Col- 
ee on” 


The CHRISTIAN UNION, with MARSHALL’s ‘*‘ Wash- 
ington,” ($3.00) and Plymouth Pulpit ($3.00) for one 
year for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one 
a r Free to any one who will send us two new sub- 

oe with $6.00 for the CHRISTIAN UNION (with 

MARSHALL’s Washington’’). The last being 
. to those not now subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit. 


Our Churches. 
This is a v clever and a v interesting and a 
very noble little book by Rev. Thomas K. her, 
of Imira, N. Y. It consists of e ant lectures, origi- 
nally delivered as expositions of the best features of 
the seven great religious denominations in America, 
and they are so apt that each denomination is usin 
the separate ~~ treating of itself as a denomi- 
national tract, ne of them has been circulated to 
the extent of over 150,000; another has been trans- 
lated into French and German for circulation in 
Kurope. The combination of these brilliant lectures 


in one volume, together with a new and additional 


h | ceipt of $1.30. 


the sermon (which were added at the earnest re-|. 


one of more general character on ‘*‘ Bhe Church of 
t,” is a Book sought for “oy much read, and 
is one that every n ond read, to learn 
good things of ‘his bre P 


We will send a copy of this book to any one 
who will send us ONE new subscription, with $3, 
for the CuHristi4n Union (with MARSHALL’s 
WASHINGTON’”’). 


The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for youn le an 
the family handsomely lustrated ‘4 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur. 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest te 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: om 
admirable Petar robably the most popu 
and urnal, for the young 
issued in this coun 

The CHRISTIAN (with MARSHALL’s Wash- 
ington’’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars an 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the CHrisTIAN UNIon and 
MARSHALL’S ‘‘ Washington.” Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Cempanion. 


General Clubbing Rates. 


We willsend any of the undermentioned periodicals with THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION for one yearatthe rates below' 


Price 
MONTHLIES. Singly. 
Christian Union and Harper’s Monthly............... $6 25 $7 00 
Do Scribner’s Monthly.............. 550 600 
Do The Atlantic Monthly............ 625 700 
Do Our Young Folks................. 470 500 
Do American Agriculturist......... 420 450 
Do 470 500 
Do Wh, 82% 900 
Do Little 420 450 

WEEKLIES 

Do Rural New Yorker............... 550 600 
Do Hearth and Home................ 5530 600 
Do Littell’s Living Age..............1000 11 00 
Do The N. Y. Tribune.............-.. 47 500 
Do Appleton’s Journal............... 62% 700 
Do 500 550 
Do 723 800 
Do 550 600 


Address all communications to 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row,New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Holiday Presents. 

No present can be more acceptable to a Wife, 
Mother, Sister, or lady friend, than a Dory WasuH- 
ING MACHINE, price $14, and a UNIVERSAL WRINGER, 
$9, which are warranted to give entire satisfactien. 
Mr. R. C. BrowninG, General Agent, 32 Cortlandt 
Street, New York, will, on receipt of the price, send 
either or both Machines, free of freight, to places 
where no one is selling; and, after using them a 
month, according to directions, if not entirely satis- 
factory, they may be returved, free of freight, and 
the money mill be refunded. “ anything be more 
fair ? 


— 


A Unanimous Verdict. 

The press and public have pronounced the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL one of the-most instructive and 
practical magazines now published. The articles it 
contains are of the highest value to every reader, for 
all tend to make men better physically, mentally and 
morally. The Methodist says: ‘‘The Phrenolegical 
Jeurnal is an excellent periodical, and has met with 
a gracious reception by the public. We congratu- 
late its publishers upon their deserved success, and — 
commend the Journal as a publication which should 
find a subscriber in every intelligent person.’”’ The 
Journal has one advantage over most of the other 
magazines—it is only $3.00a year. Single numbers 
30 cents. Address 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Interesting to Ladies. 

“The ladies of my family have had the privilege 
of using a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for more 
than thirteen years, and of comparing it with other 
machines esteemed by many, and now are able to 
express the opinion that they believe it is not sur- 
passed by any other in use. Its durability, simplic- 
ity, and ease of management, combined with other 
qualities, render it pre-eminent in their esteem.”’ 


JOHN B. CLEMSON, D.D. 
Claymont, Del. 
Dollar Steam Engine. 

The most Wonderful Toy of the age! Brass Boiler, 
Silver-Plated Fly-wheel, Cylinder, Steam-Chest, 
Lamp, etc., makes its own steam, and runs 1,000 rev- 
olutions per minute. Sent prepaid by mail on re- 
By COLBY BROS. & CO., 

508 Broadway, New York. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts. 
The 60th Concert takes place on Saturday, Jan. 21. 
Mr. Sigismund Lazar, Organist. Madame Anna 
Bishop, Vocalist. See advertisement. 


For - household purposes, except clothes washing, 
SAPOLIO 
is cheaper and better than soap. 


REW ARDS. 

We will give the following rewards for reports of the 
BEST RESULTS IN WORK OR EARNINGS 
WITH 
A WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 

Best report for a series of years: 


Reward—A No. & Wilson Machine. 

Best report for a sing gle year 
Reward—A No. 2— ealer & Wilson Machine. 
The reports to be made to us before Feb. 1, 1871. 
WHEELER & WILSON MFG. CO., 


No. 625 Broadway, ew York, 
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Jan. 18, 1871. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Financial. 

Gold bas shown more firmness during the week, 
and, as has been almost always the case after the 
payment of the interest on Government bonds, had 
risen somewhat in price. It closes, however, rather 
weaker, the rates for loans ranging from 5to7 per 
cent. 

The Stock Exchange is less buoyantat the close 
than during the course of the week, and prices 
hereby hold their own. The largest transactions 
were in Lake Shore, Rock Island, Wabash, Ohio, 
and Missouri and St. Paul, but in general business 
was pretty evenly distributed. On Friday Pacific 
Mailand Western Union were prominent among 
miscellaneous stocks, the latter ranging up to 46%, 
with some large sales. 

The Chicago Railway Review, in a sum- 
mary of railway progress during the year 1870, gives 
the following results of construction in the North- 
Western States, viz.: 


Miles Miles Miles 
graded lald. graded 
lilinois....1 366 Nebraska.. 180 77 
6776 199 | Kansas..... 365 135 
Missou -— 
Wisconsin 192 108 Total.. 60436 1,555 


Minnesota 402 211 


Total in 9 North-Western States 4 604i ‘niles laid. 
Total in 9 North-Western States 1 500 miles graded. 


Including New York, New England, and the 
Southern States, The Review estimates that not 
less than 6,000 miles have been completed, repre- 
senting more than $100,000,000in money. The money 
estimate should not, it seems to us, be less than 
$30,000 per mile, including equipment, and if made 
upon the par value of stock and bonds issued, we 
doubt if this would cover the amount. 

The Foreign Exchange Market was strong. 
Prime bankers’ sixty-day sterling bills are quoted 
109% to 109%; sight, 110; and commercial bills 108) 
to 109, with sales at 108% and 108X. 

The course of the Stock Exchange for the week 
was as follows: 


U. 8. 6’s Cou. 1044.110% .111, 
U. 8. 5-20’s. te 10834 108 ,108 108 
U. 8. 108}¢ 108 5¢ ,107 
U 8.5-20’ ou. (ex. 4 108, 10834 
U. 8. 5-2’s. Cou. 68 (ex. int.)............. 108,1083¢ ,108%4 
and Hudson consol....... 82 92 14 9256 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip.......... 


HARVEY FIsk. A. S. HATCH. 
Fisk & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, 
No.5 NAssavu StT., / 
New ‘York, Jan. 12, 1871. § 

The First Mortgage Bonds of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company, at cur- 
rent market price, pay nearly Seven Per 
Cent in Gold on their cost. 

They can be purchased at from 15 to 20 
per cent. less than Government Bonds. 

They aresecured upon acompleted road 
worth four times their entire amount, 
thoroughly and honestly built, ably and 
wisely managed, and experiencing an al- 
most unexampled success in its business 
and earnings. 

The immense value of the property 
upon which tly are a first lien, and the 
large and increasing revenues of the Com- 
pany, rerder the security of the principal 
and the prompt and regular payment of 
the interest certain. 

They are recognized in this country and 
Europe as among the standard securities 
of the world, whose safety and value are 
in no degree matters of conjecture or 
speculation, but are as well established as 
those of the Bonds of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment. Having originally negotiated them, 
and knowing their superior character for 
safe investment, we have connected deal- 
ings in them with our regular business 
in Government Securities, and are pre- 
pared to furnish them for new investment 
or in exchange for 5-20 Bonds, at current 
market rates. 

We buy and sell — ae Securi- 
ties, Gold and Coupons, execute orders in 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds at the 
New York Stock Exchange, for cash, re- 
ceive deposits subject te check at sight, 
and allow interest on balances; make 
collections, and doageueral Banking bus- 
FISK & HATCH. 


THOMAS DENNY & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 39 Wall Street, New York. 


We offer for sale: 

ST. LOUIS, ALTON AND TERRE HAUT 10 per 
Cent. Mortgage Equipment Bonds at % and interest. 

BELLEVILLE AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS R. 
R.8 per Cent. lst Mortgage Bonds, Sinking Fund 
and interest guaranteed, at 90 and interest. 

CEDAR FALLS AND MINNESOTA Ist Mortgage 
7 per Cent. Bonds, Sinking Fund and interest guar- 
anteed, at 8244 and interest. 

These bonds are on finished roads, earning more 
than requisite amount to pay interest, and are 
offered at low prices considering their intrinsic 
value. 

All other Railroad Bonds furnished at current 
market rates. Orders forsStocks, Bonds, Gold, Gov- 
ernments, and other Securities executed promptly at 
the various boards. Interest allowed on deposits. 
Advances made on current securities. Financial 
circulars furnished gratuitously to customers. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We will furnish any bonds that are offered on sub- 
scription at subscription rates, without commission, 
express charges paid,receivivg all current securities 
at full market rates, and will guarantee to furnish 
them’generally at such rates less than subscription prices 
as to make it an object to deal with us. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 


BANKERS, 
‘94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commission, Govrnment, Railway 
and other Securities. 


FINANCIAL. 


NEW 17-30 GOLD LOANS 


OF THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. — 
Secured by First Mortgage on 
Railroad and Land Grant, 


SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT! 


We offer forsale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They are 
free from United States Tax, and are issued of the 
following denominatiens : Coupons, $100, $500, and 
$1,000 ; Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and 
$10,000. 

With the same entire confidence with which we 
commended Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, re- 
commend these Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds to 
our friends and the general public. 

GOLD PAYMENT.—Both Principal and In- 
terest are payable in American Gold coin, at the 
office of Jay Cook & Co., New York City—the Prin- 
cipal at the end of 30 years, and the Interest (at the 
rate[of seven and three-tenths per cent. per 
annum) half-yearly, first of January and July. 

PERFECT SAFETY.—The bonds we are now 
selling are secured by a firstand only mortgage on 
all the property and rights of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, which will embrace on the com- 
pletion of the work: 

1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
stock, buildings, and other equipments. 

2. Over Twenty-two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished. road. This land—agricul- 
tural, timbered, and mineral, amounting in all to 
more than Fifty Million Acres—consists of alter- 
nate sections, reaching twenty to forty miles on 
each side of the track,.and extending in a broad, 
fertile belt from Wisconsin, through the richest 
portionsief Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, to Puget Sound. 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the bofis of the road,it thus amply provides 
for their full and prompt payment by an unreserved 
grant of land, the most valuable ever conferred 
upon a great national improvement. . 

THE MORTGAGE.—The Trustees under the 
Mortgage are Messrs. Jay Cook, of Philadelphia, 
and J. Edgar Thomson, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad Company. They will direct- 
ly and permanently represent the interests of the 
First Mortgage bondholders, and are required to 
see that the proceeds of the land scales are used in 
purchasing and canceling the bonds of the Company, 
if they can be bought before maturity at not more 
than 10 per cent premium ; otherwise the ,Trustees 
are to invest the proceeds of land sales in United 
States Bonds or Real Estate Mortgages for the 
further security of Northern Pacific bondholders. 
Also, that they have at all times in their control, 
as security, at least 500 acres of average land to 
every $1,000 of outstanding first mortgage bonds, 
besides the railroad itself and all its equipments 
and franchises. 

PROFITABLENESS.—Of course, nothing can 
be safer than the bonds of the United States ; but, 
as the Government is no longer a borrower, and 
as the Nation’s present work is not that of preserv- 
ing its existence, but that of DEVELOPING A CON- 
TINENT, we remind those who desire to increase 
their income and obtain a permanent investment, 
while still having a perfectly reliable security, 
that 

United States 5-20s at their average premium 
yield the present purchaser less than 5) per cent., 
gold interest. Should they be redeemed in five 
years, and specie payments be resumed, they would 
really ‘pay only 4% per cent., or if in three years 
only 3% per cent. as the present premium would 
mean while be sunk. 

North Pacific 7-30s selling at par in currency yield 
theinvestor 73-10 per cent. gold interest absolutely 
for thirty years, free from United States tax. $1,100 
currency invested now in United States 5-20s will 
yield per year, in gold, say $62. $1,100 currency in- 
vested now in Northern Pacific 7-30s will yield per 
year, in gold, $80.30. Here is a difference in annual 
income of nearly one-third, besides a difference of 7 
to 10 per cent. in principal, when both classes of 
bonds are redeemed. 

THE ROAD NOW BUILDING.—Work was 
begun in July last on the Eastern portion of the 
line, and the money provided, by the sale to stock- 
holders of some six millions of the Company’s 
bonds, to build and equip the road from Lake Su- 
perior across Minnesota to the Red River of the 
North—233 miles. The grading on this divislon is 
now well advanced, the iron is being rapidly laid, 
several thousand men are at work on the line, and 
about the Ist of August next this important section 
of the road will be in full operation. In the mean- 
time, orders have been sent to the Pacific Coast for 
the commencement of the work on the Western end 
in early Spring; and thereafter the work will be 
pushed, both Eastward and Westward, with as 
much speed as may be consistent with solidity and 
a wise economy. 

RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS.—These bonds 
will be at all times receivable, at 1.10,in payment 
for the Company’s lands, at their lowest cash price. 

BONDS EXCHANGEABLE.—The registered 
bonds can be exchanged at any time for coupons, 
the coupons for registered: and both these can be 
exchanged for others, payable, principal and inter- 
est, at any of the principal financial centres of 
Europe, in the coin of various European countries. 

HOW TO GET THEM.—Your nearest Bank 
or Banker will supply these bonds in any desired 
amount and of any needed denomination. Persons 
wishing to exchange stocks or other bonds for these 
can do so with any of our agents, who will allow 
the highest current price for all marketable securi- 
ties. 

Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money, or other bonds, directly to us by ex- 
press; and we will send back Northern Pacific 
ponds, at our own risk, and without cost to the in- 
vestor. For further information, pamphlets, maps, 
eto.,cail on or address the undersigned, or any of 
the Banks or Bankers employed to sell this loan. 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE & Co., 


Fiscal. Agents Northern Pacific 
Railroad 


114 South Third Street, Philadelphia ; Corner of 

x Nassau and Wall Streets, New York ; 452 Fif- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C.; by National 
Banks ; and by Brokers generally throughout 
the country. 


Eight per Cent. Interest. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS! 


OF THE 
St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad Co., 
For Sale by the undersigned, 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 


Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 

ROAD COMPLETED AND OPEN TO THE 
PUBLIC. 

Price 97% and accrued interest. 


We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will fur- 
nish maps, circulars, &c., on application. 


W. P. COONVERSE’& OO., 
54 Pine Street. 


TANNER & CoO., 
11 Wall Street. 


$1,000,000 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 
AIR-LINE 


HAVE — 


SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED, 


Leaving but $500,000 Unsold, 


Which we offer at the Original]'Price, 
Par and Interest. 


The solid, substantial character of the security 
has attracted to these bonds the attention of capi- 
talists who prize an investment which insures the 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
and a liberal rate of interest. 


THE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORT- 
GAGE on ALL THE PROPERTY of a railroad 
fifty-two miles in length, running through the cen- 
ter of the State of Connecticut, forming, with its 
connections, the shortest and quickest route betaveen 
Boston and New York. The VALUE of the PRO- 
PERTY covered by the mortgage is MORE THAN 
DOUBLE the AMOUNT OF BONDS ISSUED. 

The road is COMPLETED AND TRAINS ARE 
RUNNING BETWEEN NEW HAVEN AND MID- 
DLETOWN, while east of Middletown the unfin- 
ished portion is graded for over twenty miles, which 
keaves only some seven or eight miles to grade to 
COMPLETE THE WHOLE LINE. | 

Corporations, investors, and capitalists will find in 
the First Mortgage Bonds of this Roai a form of 
investment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE, and CONVEN- 
IENT. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS FRUSTEE 
FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond is 
signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, 8500 
and $1,000,and can, the option of the holder, be 
registered. They bear interest at the rate of SEVEN 
PER CENT., payable semi-annually, in May and 
November, in New York. They can be obtained of 
any bank or banker, or by sending direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


ERIE RAILWAY. | 


| 


6.45 A.M. 
7.15 A.M. 


8.15 A.M. 
8.45 A.M. 


Chambers i f 
am eave licpots, foot of Cham- 
Street. bers and 23d sts., as follows, via: 


6.45 A.M. Por Paterson. 
7.30 A.M.| Way Train, Daly, tee for Qusville, 


and interm 
8.30 A.M. Special Sunday Train'f foe Middle. 
9.00 A.M. 


| and son stations. 

ester, Buf- 
unkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati,and the West and th. 
Superb Drawing m Coaches 
accompany this train from New 
York to Buffalo. oaches 
are attac 


runn 

and Galion for the accomm 

tion of Western and Southern 
ively; also, 

ew War 

‘Montgomery, Unionville, 


For Hackensack and Hillsdale. 
&Tallmans. 


Hillsdale. 
or Piermont, Nyac Tallmans. 
For Paterson, daily. 
|Newburgh Express, stopping on 
at Paterson. Greenwood, an 
mations on Branch 
to Newbur 
Middletown Way. Also for Pier- 
mont, N yack and Tallmans. 
For Paterson: also for H 
sack and Hillsdale. 
for Piermont and 
a 
Orange Ex 
only at Tu sta 
westof 


ne 
Jervis. for 
rgh, 
ville: 
4.45 P.M.) 5.00 P.M. |S mmodation, ing 
only at Paterson and stations 
west of Paterson. 
For Paterson and Hackensack. 
Also for Piermont, Nyack and 
Night Buffalo, Du 
ght Kapress, for Buffalo, n- 
kirk, Cleveland, Cin soimaael, and 
eeping C es run 
from New York to Buffalo. " 
Way Train, for Suffern and inter- 
Also for Hack- 
ensack and Hillsdale. 
For Piermont and Nyack. 
For Paterson and. in 
press, Daily, fora inte 
and 


5.15 P.M.| 5.15 P.M. 


5.15 P.M.| 5.30 P.M. 


5.45 P.M.| 6.00 P.M. 


6.30 P.M. 
6.45 P.M. 


7.00 P.M. 


6.15 P.M. 
6.45 P.M. 


6.45 P.M. 


7.45 P.M. 
11.45 P.M. 
11.45 P.M. 


7.45 P.M. 
11.80 P.M. 
12.10 A.M. 


Daily, for the 


Theater Train, daily for Suffern 
and intermediate stations. 

— 8 only, Theater, Train, for 
yac 


Tickets for Passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
for the checking and transfer of Baggage may be left at 
the Company’s  ifices—241, 529, and 957 Broadway ; 205 
Chambers 8t.; 38 Greenwich st; cor. 125th st. and 8d Ay- 
Harlem; 338 Fulton St, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham- 
bers St., and foot of 23d St., New York; and Long 
Dock Depot, Jersey City, and of the Agents at the 
principal hotels, 


L. D. RUC 


WM. R. 
Gen’) 


RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS” 


1 


DRY GOODS, &c. 


UNRIVALLED 
HOLIDAY 


NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 
Our Fritz,’’ 


‘“Chancellor,”’ 


Monarch,”’ 


SCARFS, 


-TYLISH & FASHIONABLE. | 


WITH AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin 


AND 


DOGSKIN GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED, 
SILK SUSPENDERS. 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 


A fine of 


REAL LACE GOODS 

FRENCH AND SCOTCH EMEROIDERIES, 

EMB ROIDER D LIN EN HANDKERCHIEFS, 
HOUSE KEE 


G AND HOUSE FURNISHING 
BOOKS, &c., 
at Popular Prices. 


14th street and 6th avenue. 


THE BEECHERS OF TO-DAY. 


Who and what they are; with portraits 
of Henry Ward Beecher, Catharine E., 
Mrs. Stowe, Edward, and Thomas K. 
Beecher, given in Jan. No. PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 30 cts. a number. 
Newsmen have it. Only $3.00 a year. New 
vol. begin with Jan. No. Now is the time 
to subscribe. Address - 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389. Broadway, 


"AGENTS WANTED. 


CRUMBS SWEPT UP. 


Have you read it? Alive book,and more amusing 
than Mark Twain. Written by the most popular 
preacher in America, . 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


It does not contain a dull page. A large portion 
was written in Europe this present summer, right 
amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles 1s worth more than the price of the book 
The first edition of five thousand copies is nearly 
exhansted in ten days’ time. It ig elegantly illus- 
trated,and bound in all styles of binding. Sold only 
by subscription. Exclusive territory and liberal 
terms to male or female agents. No trouble to sell 
the book. Send for circular to the publishers. 


EVANS. STODDART & 


740 SANSOM STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA 
COMMON This RAMILY hem, fell, 


Oftuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
mest superior manner. “years wi 
We 


per month and expen 
wile uns that 
can be made. wee 8 O., Boston, 
burgh, Pa.; St. Louie, im: or Ohi- 
cago, 


GENTS WANTED FOR 


GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand Theme, and the grandest book of medern 
times. mA monet analyzed from anew stand point, 
God rules among the nations. An OPEN BIBLE in 
every land. No other book like it. Papal infalli- 
bility and the war in France reviewed. 

The best terms to Agents ever before sivas. Our 


3t Park Row, New York. or 148 Lake St. y alate 


Good Pay for Good Work. 


Pleasant and Profitable Emplo peas for Men and 

Women, in every State and T'e 

capital required. One live a ent,and ONLY ONE, 
wanted in every town in t ni Sta 


stant Employment and a Thera! Sa to those 
who prove themselves competent. Address, enclos- 
ing stamp, RAFTON, 


T 
115 MADISON STREET. CHICAGO. 
STANDARD 


HISTORICAL 


GENTS WANTED.—No work by this Pe ular 
authorever before sold by subscription con- 
tains more reading and illustration for the price than 
co bog in other respects, publish- 


me ddre 
J. ARB SON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


XTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY PRESENTS and 
unparalelled the valuable -—Call at = 
and secure one of 
a subscriber to 


worth much more than the cost of the 
ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties iaquire how to getupclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
es 31 AND33 VESEY ST., 
(P. O. Box 5643.) 


Sptenaia books HOLIDAY PRESENTS.— 
books and other valuable 


to 
Mt MO! 


NEW YORK. 


in case, worth 
double-cylinder, adjustable microscope, worth #2; 
or a splendid chromo; or a good stereoscope, 
with a series of views; or a choice of sammeres 
other premiums, worth from #2toB%5 each. Callat 
Broadway, and be astonished at the extraordi- 
inducefnents oftered'for tions to D 
OREST’S YOUNG AMERICA ‘a EMO REST’S 
LADIES’ MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Charlier Institute 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


167 Madison Avenue, New a 
Will re-opeh September 2ist. Thoro h En lish 


school and family. Class a Belles-Le 
mary Department. ant Class. on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 


MR. & MRs. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


Earnest, Teaching. Common-sense Restraint’ 
YONKERS’ MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
BENJAMIN MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. Established A. D. 1856, by the 
present Superintendent, C. B. METCATS, A.M. 


** American School Institute,” 
FOUNDED 1865, 


Is @ reliable and practical 
To aid those who want well qualified teachers. 
To represent teachers who seek positions. 
To give parents information of good Schools. 
To sell, rent, and eee School Properties.. 
RIGHT TEA R FOR THE RIGHT PLA 
J Ww. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary, Tt Bond 
Street, New York. 


$1.50; are given as a premium, interest uvenil 
bookr to the amount of $1.75. Cail at 838 : way, 
and be astonished. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers. Best 
sustain Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen- 


tlemen in the State. $4 per week for board, fuel, 
and washi Spring ~ Stud ents 


OSEPH KING. D.D., Fort N. Y. 
GERMAN AND FRENCH. 


Send for Catalogues LEY POLE | 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LICHT OF THE WORLD. 


he postles Evangelists and yrs; Dodd- 
ridge’s Evidences, of Christianity ;” “ Histon of 
the Jews,” by Josephus; k “A History ofall Religious 


to events connected with 
many fine Engravi er hole forming a com- 
plete Treasury of C 


No. 4% 8. SEVENTH-St., Philadelphia, 
and 5 Custom-House Place, Chicago. 


Samples, free. Add 
, Vermont. 


&'7 5 PER WEEK easily 


dress SAGE MAN’?F’G 
PROF. HORSFORDsS’ 


 SELF-RAISING 
Bread Preparation, 


Sold by all Grocers, 
has the weguelié recommendation of al) Profea- 
sional and Scientific men. 


a Month, with Stencil and Koy-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
ress 8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, 


made by Agents. Ad- 
Co., Cromwell, Conn. 


Read what they have to say about it. 
From ADOLPH O?TT, formerly of the 
Polytechnique” in h, Switzerland, and well 
known in this city om his writings in the Journal 
of Applied Chemistry 
**T have succeeded in producing not only the most 
the and most cellular bread 
pastry and cakes, from Horsford’s Bread Preparation 
As regards the high nu ritive value cf Phosphates 
in bread or in a I searcely believe 
any doubt can rtained by any Physician of 
the present 
From A Associate Editor 
of the Christian Union 


a enorough ‘ria trial of Bread Pre- 
mimen as quick, sure, 
and | in its effects.” 


From ORANGE J the American Agri- 


t biscuit, cake, 


&c..and shall continue i Whit me re 
venient than the usual ‘ of 

more 


From mona G. TORREY, A.B., Chemist at he 
United Assay Office Laboratory ‘in New York 


“I have used Horsford’s Bread ence in my 
with great and after‘a comparativ 
of all the most poe Powders, find 

the cheapest as well as 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 
The Prepared Flour of Bran, 


FOR MAKING BISCUIT FOR THE DIABETIC AND 


DYSPEPTIC. 
Prepared by JOHN W.-‘SHEDDEN, Pharmacist 
363 Bowery, Cor. 4th St., New York. ‘ 


We can furnish the biscuit to pies 
not the fa facilities for making them aoe 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S 


Annual Descriptive Catalogue of 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds 


With all the Novelties for 1871, 
Is now ready for mailing, free, to all applicants. 
GROWERS and IMPORTERS OF SEEDS, 
15 John St., New York. 


O’CLOCK. 


| 
| 
: 
| | 
| 
3 er, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
| xo) ours. It makes the ** Elastic Lock Stitch,” Every 
’ Os econd stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can- 
* not be pulled apart without tearinzit. We pa 
$250 
| | ee 
| 
| 
9.30 nteresting juvenile books, bound in 
9.45 A.M. |10.00 A.M 
10.45 A.M. /11.00 A.M. Eapress Mail for Buffalo, Dun- 
kirk, Oleveland, and_ the 
West. Sleeping coaches attached 
q 11.45 A.M. |12.00 M. 
12.45 P.M. | 1.00 P.M. 
1.15 1.30 P.M. 
1.45 P.M.) 1.45 P.M. 
8.15 8.30 P.M. 
4.15 P.M.) 4.15 P.M. 
‘“We have been using Prof. Horsford’s Bread Pre- 
| 
; Coaches this 
| 
= 


— 


= 


= 
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The Week’s Fun. 


HEN women come to sitin the jury-box 
possibly infants may get to be criers in 
court. 

—-“ Halloa! Bob, how are you?” Bob, who 
pad been in jail for debt for some months past, 
answered, ‘‘ Very well, thank you; but I have 
been in trouble, you know.” “ What trouble 
ailed you?” ‘A trouble past in durance.” 


— Astreet beggar was very importunate with 
arich miser, whom he accosted in the following 
phrase: * Pray, sir, bestow your charity ; good, 
dear sir. bestow your charity.” ** Prithee,friend, 
be quiet,” replied the miser, “I have no charity.” 
That was the honest truth. 


—Mrs. Pralamop, while skimming the con- 
tents of a morning paper the other day, came 
among the literary advertisements on an ad- 
vertisement which put her out. ‘ Well,” she 
said, **I do declare! A Visit to the Land of 
Huss. Why couldn’t they say Hengland at 
once ?”” 

—A striking illustration of the saying, the 
pith of a lady's letter is in the postscript, was 
that of a young lady, who, having gone out to 
India, and writing home to her friends, con- 
cluded with the following words: ‘* P.S.—You 
will see by my signature that I am married.” 


—The following words actually formed the 
peroration to the counsel’s plea for his client in 
an assault and battery case in Athens, Alabaina 
—**Let the humble ass crop the thistle of the 
valley! Let the sagacious goat browse upon 
the mountain's brow: but, gentlemen of the 

ury, I say John Gundle is not guilty.” 


—Gen. Miller, of Bolivar, Tenn., was a candi- 
date for the senate from Hardiman and Fayette 
counties, and was opposed by Ethan A. Murphy, 
who, in one of his stump speeches, said, ** Fel- 
low-citizens, my competitor has told youagreat 
deal about habus corpus, which he said origi- 
nated among the Barrens of England! Now, I 
don’t know anything about the Barrens of En- 
gland, but the Barrens of Fayette county, where 
I live, bring very good corn and cotton, and I 
don’t see why they mightn’t bring good crops 
of habus corpus too. My competitor has had 
much to say about the great things you have 
done for him—that whatever he is you hav e- 
made him, and that he began at nothing. Now, | 
railly, fellow-citizens, I have never known any 
man in the course of my life who held on to his 
own so well.” 


— 


DRY GOODS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE NOW OFFERING AT AN 


Immense Reduction in Prices, in 
Order to Close, 


SUITABLE FOR 


Misses and Children 


FROM 3 TO 10 YEARS OF AGE. 


A Large Portion are Imported, 
80ME OF WHICH ARE 


BRAIDED AND EMBROIDERED 
ON 
Poplins, Reps, Cashmeres, 
and Waterproof Cloth. 
PRICES FROM $2 EACH UPWARDS. 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF CUSTOMERS 
THE ABOVE ARE EXHIBITED ON THE TENTH 
STREET SECTION OF THE SECOND STORY. 
ADJOINING THE ELEVATOR. | 


Broadway, 4th Ave,, 9th and 10th Sts 
NEW SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. will open Monday 


Jan. %h, AN ELEGANT STOCK of ‘ 


Medium, Rich and Extra Quality “ Taf- 
feta de Lyon,” Faille, 


Imperial Cord and Gross d’Esosse Silks, 


in all the newest colorings for 


Evening and Street Costumes. 


BLACK DRAP DE FRANCE, 


TAFFETA DE LYON, 


FAILLES, TAFFETAS, &c., &c 


The above stock, just received, forming the largest 
and most complete selection in the city (all new and 
fresh goods), purchased greatly below their actual 
value, will be offered at a SMALL ADVANCE ON 
TRE IMPORTATION COST. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


=, 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
RICH LACES. 


Pointand Valenciennes Lace Sets. Hdkfs., 
Capes, Collarettes, Barbes, Colffures, &c. 
Roman and Velvet Sashes, Scarfs, Bows, 
&c. FINE FRENCH FANCY GOODS Suitable ‘for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


MILLER & CRANT, 


No. 879 Broadway, bet. 18th and 19th Sts. 


Orders forwarded by mail or express. 


INSURANCE, &C. 


The Mutual Guaranty 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. | 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


LIFE Insurance 
Policies under an improv- 
and original system.— 
The payment of TEN DOL- 
LARS will secure a policy 
for TWo THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS, (larger sums in pro- 
portion), and a small PRO 
RATA payment is required 
reg ena death occurs 
e class and divisionin 
— a policy is register- 


In some essential points. 
such as medical examina- 
tion, pro-rata py yaments. 
and ‘absolute po gon this 
Association does not vary 


n puy- 
ments,it differs materially 
Authorized Capital, $250,000. 

For particulars, pamphlets may be had gratuit- 
ously at the Office of the Association, No. 98 Broad- 
way, New York, or of its agents. 

GEN. 8S. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.8.A., President. 

ROSENFIELD, JR., Vice-President. 
TIERNAN BRIEN, Secretar 

yAMES A. RICHMOND, Generat Agent. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No.135 BROADWAY. 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH, SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
showing the condition of the Company on 

Ist day of January, 1871: 


$2,500.000 00 
4,578,008 (2 
199,668 71 


ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in Bank - $174,478 68}. 
Bonds sand t  peing first lien on 
- 1,887 615 00 
Lo on Stocks, payable on deman d, 
United States Stocks, (market value) ae ‘380, 937 50 
State and Municipal § tocks and a, 

(market valu J 
Bauk Stocks aca value) 133.425 00 
Interest due Ist January, 48,256 
Balance in hands of Agen 66,769 47 
Bills Receivable (for icecite on Inland 

Risks, &c.), 9,096 71 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Item 82,676 56° 
Premiums due and urftollected on Policies 

issued at this office 6,427 25 
Steamer Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus, 23,085 77 
Real Estate, ; 1,500 00 
Government Stamps on hand, “ese 49 25 

Total, $4,578,008 02 

LIA BILITI ES. 
—_— for Losses outstanding on Ist Jan- 
ry, $199,368 71 
Due > Stockholders o on account of 32d and 33d 
Dividends, . 300 00 
Total, $19,668 71 


CHARLES J. J. MARTIN President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


EMPIRE MUTUAL. 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. — 
Office, - °- 139 Broadway 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


EMPIRE has achieved a success unpargllel- 
ed in the history of Life Insurance. 3349 Peli- 
cies were issued in the first Twelve Months, insur- 
ing %7,813,850.00, whfch is the largest initial year’s 
business ever done by a Life Insurance Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Notice the following LIBERAL FEATURES: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies ABSOLUTELY NON- 
FORFEITABLE from payment of the frst annual pr& 
mium. 

All other Policies NON-FORFEITABLE after two an- 
nual payments. 

All Policies INCONTESTIBLE for usual causes, and 
ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTIBLE after two annual pre- 
miums. 

All restricttén upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. - 

ONE-THIRD of all premiums loaned to the insured, if 
desired, and NO NOTES REQUIRED. 

NO ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Deferred Pre- 
miums, and no increase of annual payment on any 
class of policies. 

DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE, the surplus being re- 
turned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion to 
his contribution thereto. 

The business of the Company conducted upon the 
Mutual Plan. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of 


the Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 
named Annual Prem Will 2 2 years and Sdays. 
Prem’s f continue 4 12 
Five “ force 10 56 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of 
the country. Apply at the Home Office, 189 Broad- 
way. 


OFFICERS: 


G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. HW. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 


~ Songs for the Sanctuary. 


| 


| 


Who Stole My Umbrella! 


Will never be asked by vhose who use 
THE PATENT 


UMBRELLA LOCK STAND. 


This 
es with a 


UMBRELLA 
perfect 
secur 

against the less of 
an umbrella. 

It is suited to 

ivate 

Dwellings, 
Boarding. 


Counting 
ooms, 
Stores, 
Hotels, 


Theatres 

Conce rt end 

Lecture 
Rooms, 

Puabliic 

Urabrelias need no longer be exposed to theft, nor 
pe ~ away wet,or kept in the hands to soilor ruin 
aca 
sy dg ‘stand is made in every desirable size and 
style,and is kept on sale by ‘all the th an 
Hardware and House-Furnishing Establishments 
inthe country. Jobbers generally are supplied with 
it. Circulars free on application to the manufac 
turers or their agents. 


The Heath & Smith Manufacturing Co., 


PRINCIPAL OPFICES—4 Murray St., New York, and 


AGENTS— ton, 


Mas 
KEEN & HAGGERTY, Baltimore, Md. 


Caloric Engines. 


1-2. 1, 2, and 4 Horse Power 
Prices, #850, $550, $750, $950. 
Roper’s New 


Improved Up- 
right Engines. 


Runs still! 
do 


no Water Used! 

Cannot Explode! 

No insurance de- 
inande 

Not ese to get 
out of order! 
no Skill- 
ed Engineer, and 
cost to run 26 cts. 
per day per horse 
power. 


ROPER C. FE. CO., 49 Cortlandt-St., N. 


[Teen NECTAR THEA NECTAR 


IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


warranted to suit all tasteo 


ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


BLOOMINGTON, Ll., June 2, 1870. 
T. M. AVERY, President of the National Watch 
Company: 

DEAR SIR—Last year,inthe explorations of 
canons of the foievedo River, I had unusuol op 
tunities to test the accuracy of one of your watc a 
I was provided with four pocxet chronometers for 
use in astronomical observations. I also had with 
me an “ Elgin” watch, which I rated from time to 
time together with the chronometers by observations 
with the sextant. Of the five instruments its rate 
was the second best. With the ordinary disturbance 
due to t eee rate was the least vari- 
able the extraordinary disturbance 
ier to eg an expedition, it was the only in- 

strument on which I could rely, the chronometers at 
last seless 
Iam, with sreat respect, yours 


An pamphlet.entitled “Making Watches 
a char 
free of charge, by sending ad- 
dress to 
NATIONAL WATOH COMPANY, 
159 & 161 Lake St., Chicago; 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


One Pound 
of Han Soft r Gro 

cer tor nd, i cit ON 
BROTHERS. ‘Eee New 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 
3 CHICAGO, 3 

Opposite Court House Square. 
The largest ond finest Hotel in the North-West: 


Was first opened to the AGE BR PERS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


W day) to sell the 


celebrated HOME 8 LE gpk MA- 
the wunder-feed, makes the 
** lock-stitch,” (alike on both sides), pee is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew Wed 
chine in the market. Address JOHNSON, CL 
& CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Ill., 
or St. ‘Louis, Mo. 


CTLVE CANVASSERS WANTED at once in the 
States of New York and Connecticut and the 
Cities of New York and Brooklyn, to sell the su = 
Chromo of Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. Ad 
CALDWELL & CO., 124 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


NTED. 


on Mass., or St. Louis, M 


month) by the 
NCH INE CO., Bos- 


Cc A R Hew made from 
in 10 hours, without using d For circulars ad- 


CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS. 


FRANCIS BUTLEK, 3 Peck stip, New York nas 


all the choice breeds of Dogs for sale and 8 
Butier’s Mange-C Flea-Killer, 75 cents. Medi- 
cines for all the diseases of dogs. Butler's New 

$2. Sent by mail, post-free 
variety of the choicest Geranlu 

FRANC BUTLER 
Peck Slip, N.Y. City. 


ES i. “ADAMS, 20 Milk St., 


UNITED 


STAT 


ES 


Life Insurance Company; 
No. 48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


= 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


Cash Assets, nearly 


THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THIS COMPANY ARE 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


$4,000,000 


ECONOMICAL MANAGEMEN1, and 


LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
- WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


FRANCIS B. O’Connor, Secretary. 


Combine Monthly Circulation, 420,000, 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 


‘Monthly and Weekly. 


EDITORIAL CORPS: 


REV.STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., Episcopal. 

REV. W. I. BUDDINGTON, D.D., Congregational. 
REV. T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D., Reformed. 
KEV. JOS. T. DURYEA, D.D., Presbyterian. 


TERMS: 


MONTHLY EDITION . 


Single Copy, per year, . 7 cents. 
5 Copies, each, per year, 
100 Co ies, ae 


50 
New York city and Canada etaliias should 
remit 12 cents for additional postage. 


REV. CYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., Methodist. 
REV. WAYLAND HOYT, Baptist. 

REV. W. A. MUHLENBERG, D.D., Episcopal. 
REV. A. C. WEDEKIND, D.D., Lutheran. 


WEEKLY EDITION. 

25 Copi ies 1 75 


New York city and Csnnien subscribers should re- 
mit.20 cents additional postage. 


ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 
« FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


While CHEAPER IN PRICE than those furnished by other Societies, they are embellished with 
BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART. 


One-Half Cen Cent Each. 


“GOOD CHEER.” 


(MONTHLY.) 
“Kor Families, Sunday and Mission Schools, Y 
Christian eral Distr. 


One Cent Each. 


“GOOD WORDS.” 


(MONTHLY.) 


For Families, Sunday and Mission Schools, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and General Distribu- 
tion. 

PRICE LIST: 


3 mos. 


2 


6 mos. 


5 Copies to one address... 25 40 80 

100 1 90 
23 1 80 3 50 
50 3 25 6 00 
200 1200 2550 
300 9D 1800 35 00 
500 * . -- 1580 3000 58 50 
1000 .. 30 6000 116 3 


One and One-Quarter Cent Each. 


“GOOD WORDS” 


IN GERMAN. 
PRICE LIST: 


3 mos. 6mos. ly 


i 


5 Copies to one address. 35 50 1 00 
65 1 2 2 40 

2 “3 2 25 4 40 

100 . £00 780 
200 oe 1500 258% 
300 1150 250 43 8 
1000 38 00 75 00 145 50 


Men’s Associations, and Gen - 
bution. 
PRICE LIST: 
6 -mos. 1 year. 
“2 Coples to one address......... $0 3 31 00 
100 3 15 6 
1000 30 00 & 00 


One-Quarter Cent Each. 


“OLD AND YOUNG.” 


(MONTHLY.) 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
AP 
CHEAP AS TRACT, 
and designed as its 
ICOMPLETE SUBSTITUTE. 
FoR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 
PRICE LIST: 
: 6 mos. Ilyear. 
50 Copies to one address..... 
100 16 3 
200 3 10 6 
ted with the advertisement of 
“any Church, Sabbath-schoo), or Y. M. C. $22 50 
1000 with the advertisement of 
any Church, th-school, or Y. M. C. 


‘AGENTS WANTED! 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE! 


Address, -H. W. ADAMS, 27 Beekman St., New York. 
CADE’S DEVONSHIRE CRAB-APPLE 
Ci ufactured at D hi Eng) E and 
a a evons! re an 
A TRULY TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE ICE oF NO AT ALCOHOL !! 
“prof. JOHN D We have anal sample of thi 
article. . thorough examination that it is the Juice. os t he_.apple with no alcohol! ! 
and ca d it as a healthful and rorresh ening rin 
VER FICIAL BEVERAGE, WARRANT- 


IN VALIDS PEPTICS FIN. 


DITA 


KEEP IN ALL CLIMATES. 4 


for WRINS & etc., 
HA 


& CO., 15 Whitehall Street, N. Y., Ceneral Agents. 


FINE FURS! 


FINE FURS! 


For Holiday Presents. 
CHOICE SETS OF 


SABLE, MINK, ERMINE, BLACK MARTIN, SQUIRREL, £¢., &¢.; 
in MUFFS, CAPES, BOAS, and FANCY PIECIES. 


SEAL SACQUES, MUFFS and BOAS, ASTRACHAN SACQUES, MUFFS and BOAS 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


BALOH, PRICE & (late & Oo.) Manufacturers), 
185 Fulton Strect, BROOKLYN. 


1832.) 
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